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PREFACE. 



The several series of discourses on the Lord's 
Prayer which the author of this book has seen — 
and he has sought to consult such volumes as 
have been published on this great theme — have 
not only differed from each other in many of 
their suggestions, but none of them has seemed 
to him to present its vital doctrinal and practi- 
<;al truths as they are given in this book. 
God's character ; his obligations and relations 
to man; man's relations to God; his duties 
and obUgations to God, his own soul and his - 
fellow man ; the destiny of human society on 
earth ; the immortal destiny of aU souls in the 
limitless hereafter ; are so expressed or implied 
in the Prayer of Prayers, that it may be said 
to reveal the fundamental and ultimate relig- 
ion. He who so far fathoms its thought as to 
make its principles and precepts the rule of 
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life, will need no other guide in the way of 
tmth, and in the path of duty. It is the Greed 
of creeds ; Christianity in brief ; all essential 
religion in one short aspiration. 

This attempt to elaborate some of its more 
important truths is published with the hope 
and prayer that it may contribute to the culti- 
vation of the spirit of true worship, and so 
promote the growth of true religion. 

Chicago, 1882. 
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Father! Almighty art thoa in thy work and in thy workB.. 
Blessed in thy loye, and in the fulness of thy grace: Our* 
Father thou artl Father art thou of all men, and of all 
souls, and of all created things; the Preserver of them, too. 

Who art in ffeavenl Oh, there thou reignest in thy great 
excellency; but still art thyself the Heaven of angels and 
of saints, the Heaven of all the hearts of thy faithful ones- 
Still following their pilgrimage here below. 

Hallowed be thy name! Tes, so shall it hallowed be, to be^ 
and to abide the dearest comfort on our lips, a song of trans 
port in our ears, and in our hearts a psaim, sweet and jubi- 
lant. 

Thy kingdom cornel Proven to us a joy without sorrow,^ 
peace without alarms, one sure and endless rest. 

Thy will he done on earth ae it is done in Heaven! and in* 
our work shall it be fulfilled; to love what thou lovest; and 
to hate what thou hatest; and in the smallest as in great- 
est things, to do what is bidden in thy holy commandment.^ 

Qive u«, this day^ our daily bread! Give us, this day, not 
only what the body needs, but, and much rather, that which 
is most needful to the soul,— thy wholesome truth divine, 
and the heavenly bread of the Sacrament, from the altarl 

And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who- 
trespass against us! O, pardon us all our sins, which against 
thee and our neighbor and ourselves we have committed;. 



ffladly will we pardon them who sought to annoy us with an 
evil will, hard words, or careless deeds, who have done us 
harm in body or soul, or in our earthly floods I 

And lead us not into temptation/ For verily, enough for 
us the danger which threatens out of the allurements of the 
world, the flesh, and the evil! 

But deliver us from eviU From eyil now present, and 
that which is past, and that to come, be thou our Deliverer 1 

Amen! From thee and through thee may it all come to 
pass in all men and in me. Am£n,St. Bernard, translated 
1>V Bev, L, Q, Ware, 



Thou, O Elder Brother, who 

In thy flesh our trials knew* 

Thou, who hast been touched by these 

Our most sad infirmities,— 

Ghange the dream of me and mine 

For the truth of thee and thine. 

And through chaos, doubt and strife 

Interfuse thy calm of life. 

Hake my mortal dreams come true 

With the work I fain would do; 

Clothe with life the weak intent; 

Let me be the thing I meant,— 

Let me find in thy employ 

Peace that dearer is than joy; 

Out of self to love be led. 

And to heaven acclimated. 

Until all things sweet and good 

Beem my natural habitude. 



-WhitHer. 



"Day by dayi" the promise reads 

Dally strenffth for dally needs; 

Oast foreboding thoughts away. 

Take the manna of to-day. — Obfider, 

They who seek the throne of grao«i 
Find that throne In every plaoe; 
If we live a life of prayer, 
God Is present everywhere. 

In our sickness or onr health. 
In our want or in our wealth. 
If we look to God In prayer, 
I God Is present everywhere. 

When our earthly comforts falL 
When the woes of Ufe prevail, 
Tls the time for earnest prayer*— 
God is present everywhere. 

Then, my soul. In every strait* 
To thy Father come and wait: 
He will answer every prayer,— 
God is present everywhere. 
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The Nature and Office of 

Prayer. 
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Lord, what a change within us one short hour 
Spent In thy service will avail to makel 
What heavy burdens from our bosoms takel 

What parched grounds refresh, as with a showert 

We kneel, and all around us seems to lower; 
We rise, and all the distant and the near 
Stand forth, in sunny outline, brave and clear. 

We kneel, how weaki we rise, how full of power! 

Why, therefore, should we do ourselves this wrongs 

Or others,— that we are not always strong— 

That we are ever overborne with care — 
That we shall ever weak, or heartless be. 

Anxious or troubled— when with us is prayer. 
And joy, and strength, and oourage, are with thee? 

—TreneJL 
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"Jtten xmjkt alto«80 t^ P^S» *^ ^^t i^ faint/" 

—LlTKExviii: 1. 

Prayer is natural to mankind. It is not, like- 
literature, an art, an invention. It was not 
produced by any process of thought. It was 
born of man's first need; it was the offspring of 
his earliest experience. It springs from that iur 
bom, innate consciousness of dependence upoUi 
higher power, larger strength and wisdom, which, 
is felt by all human beings. It is, according to* 
its quality and its object and its subject, trust,, 
faith, hope, confidence in a superior being, who is 
either intelligently or unintelligently revered. It 
is the offspring and language of dependence. Asn 
is the child to its parent, its protector, so is man,, 
"the child of larger growth," to an unseen, yet 
consciously recognized superior. The sense or 
dependence and trust that characterizes the chilc^. 
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Illustrates the emotions that go out from the 
human heart toward its object of worship, whether 
that object be called Jehovah, Jove, or Lord. 
Coexistent with human life, and proceeding from 
human weakness, it is universal. It changes its 
manifestation with the culture of its subject; it 
owes its intensity and constancy to the character 
of the worshiper, but it is still essentially the 
same everywhere. The savage wanderer of tan- 
gled Indian Jungles; the wild Arab, gazing upward 
from burning desert-sands to the wondrous firma- 
ment of the East; the tall Patagonian, the dwarfed 
Esquimaux, the black son of Africa, the majestic 
red man of America, the polished child of centu- 
ries 'of civilization — educated or ignorant, it mat- 
ters not what station he occupies, what degree 
-of attainment he has reached, he employs this 
necessity of his being, and worships something. 
Meeting the goodness of God in all its disguises, 
either as prosperity or adversity, in the sunshine 
or beneath the cloud, we shall base our reconcili- 
ation to whatever may be our lot on an obedience 
to the injunction embodied in our text. 

To this it may be said : — ''Human creatures wor- 
ship different objects. One bows before a block 
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of wood, or stone, or metal; another adores a 
gcaceful or an unlovely form, animate or inani- 
mate ; another worships heavenly bodies, or birds, 
beasts, or insects ; others, imaginary beings. And 
to different imaginary beings different trait& 
are ascribed. One imputes human frailties and 
passions to the object of adoration, and another 
ascribes perfect moral attributes. Now, if there 
be really a legitimate object of worship, how doe& 
it happen that men do not agree in that object? 
If prayer be a native impulse of the soul, why do 
worshipers so differ in their views of the objects 
of worship?" 

To this we answer:— All impulses, like the 
impulse of worship, are blind. They are natural, 
but not intelligent. A child loves and reverences 
its parents, but that love, of itself, does not dis- 
tinguish father or mother. Place the little one in 
infancy in the arms of a stranger and the affection 
due the mother will adhere to that stranger, and 
thus all the filial love of the child will be given to 
one who is not its parent. Thus filial love» 
though natural, is not intelligent. It is just as 
reasonable to expect a human being to distin- 
guish the object of worship, as for a child to know 
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its mother. The native impulse of worship 
proves the existence of the object of worship, but 
•does not distinguish that object, and, hence, 
though all men worship, they differ in their views 
«of the objects of worship. Other faculties come 
in and explain. It is the province of the intellect 
to interpret and describe what the spiritual 
mature points toward and indicates. 

Thus God's children grope for him. The relig- 
ious faculties in each reach out after him, but he 
ds seen in different objects, accordingly as the 
worshiper is able to see clearly or indistinctly. 
The limitations of the human intellect, the obscur- 
ations of flesh and sense, the mists of ignorance 
and worldliness refract or distort the vision, so that 
the objects different worshipers see appear dif- 
ferently to different eyes. "They see through a 
^lass darkly," but they see. They are not blind. 
Hence, though many different objects are wor- 
shiped, we find no human being who does not 
worship something. All look outside of and 
above themselves to a higher power. 

And we have no idea that the idols which have 
been worshiped have usually, if ever, been the 
real objects of human adoration — certainly not 
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iTlth the more intelligent pagans. The fetich has 
usually been a representative, through which the 
worshiper has looked to an invisible power 
beyond it. It has been an image, indeed, the 
original of which has been above it, and often- 
times, no doubt, as acceptable worship has 
ascended from pagan shrine as from Christian 
temple. 

*'God meets the throngB who pay tbeix vowr 
In courts that hands have made. 
And hears the worshiper who bows 
Beneath the plantain shade. *' 

It is no real objection, then, to worship, to say 
that all worshipers do not adore the same being. 
Even the commonest natural objects on which we 
oan bring the senses to bear, are not agreed upon 
by actual observers. Seen from different stand- 
points, how they differ. Think of a star. To an 
ignorant savage it is but a hole cut through the 
roof of the sky, or a spark of fire to light him 
home when the moon is not visible; while to the 
•eye of wisdom it is a rolling world, singing the 
praises of its Maker as it carries its freight of 
sentient beings along its everlasting orbit. And 
yet the two are looking at the same thing, present- 
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inera different character to each because of the 
difference in the observers. This is equally true of 
a flower, that every eye can see with apparently 
exhaustive vision. To one, 

'*A primioie on a ilTofi brim 
A yellow prlmroM is to him, 
Bnt it if nothing mora;" 

while to another ear there proceeds from that lit- 
tle pulpit, lectures of the heavenly wisdom, power 
and love. Perhaps no two persons see precisely 
the same thing in any object. 

This objection really cunounts to nothing. Such 
logic would annihilate everything. If, because 
men worship different objects, there is therefore 
no true object of worship, then there are no flow- 
ers and no stars, for certainly we differ in our esti- 
mates of them as really as we do in our ideas of 
God. 

We worship different objects, and our prayers 
differ, because we differ. The natural impulse 
demonstrates the existence of the object, and we 
rise into a higher and purer and better worship as 
we ourselves improve, and so are qualifled to see 
more clearly. Such an objection can only perplex 
the mind, but it will never disturb the heart, or pre- 
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Tent the soul in its hours of gladness from looking 
thankfully upwards, or from fleeing to God as to 
the shadow of a great rock in a weary land, when 
darkness and sorrow come. 

Gratitude for blessings, thanksgiving, supplica- 
tion, worship, prayer — these are innate in the 
human soul. And thus worship is directed to the 
true object, the Infinite Source of all things,through 
whatever image or emblem men may look. Perhaps 
the heathen no more worshiped his idols than 
does the Boman Catholic pray to the statues in 
his churches. 

It has always been a question of great interest, — 
""Vyhat can man accomplish by prayer ?" Nothing 
seems clearer than that God cannot be changed. 
He is "without variableness, or even the shadow of 
turning." Elevated beyond all possibility of muta- 
tion, we cannot flatter him by our praise, or render 
him less kindly disposed by our wickedness, or in 
any respect make him different to what he is, or 
cause him to change his laws, or the effects of his 
providence. 

"Were ours the wish, as vain as Btrange 

Thy wiU to change, 
Or thy least purpose disanange,— 
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Tills W9f not pimjsr, 
Bnt (ml J a MlbellloDi liMrt teld bat*, 
IhMuiely fthooting eiixMt lor iti •hin." 

Well-meaning Ohristians ask €k>d to take tides 
with them, work for them, make their crops grow, 
send them showers, and even do all sorts of errands 
for thenL Two equally good men, on opposite sides, 
ask God for two opposite things with equal fervor, 
and only one can be gratified. Two chaplains 
pray for victory to their own forces when they are 
on opposite sides. Manifestly, God cannot hold 
himself in reserve, to favor the more importunate 
petitioner. Men are all the time praying for what 
never can be granted. And yet all true prayer is 
answered, for in the Model Prayer we are taught 
not to ask for specific things, but that the perfect 
will of God may be done, and that our own wills 
may acquiesce. If we are true to the laws that 
govern the realm of truth, we triumph ; if opposed 
thereto, we ultimately fail ; if we oppress, God is 
against us ; if we are oppressed, we have God on 
our side. If in the wrong, all the prayer in the 
world will not give us success; if in the right, the 
prayers of a universe would not injure us. But if 
we are in the wrong, the exercise of true prayer 
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will make us see the right, and if in the right, 
prayer will give us courage and strength to perse- 
vere. 

"Hare thingB am wronglit by prayer 
Than thla world dieamB of . . . . 
Far BO, the wnole round earth, in eyery way, 
Is bonnd by golden chains azonnd the feet of Ood." 

The philosophy of prayer is in a single sen- 
tence: — ^It never changes God, but does change 
man. The Creator is the same always ; his laws 
do not vary, and we are childish to expect them 
to. But if we can bring ourselves to a perfect 
reconciliation to God, and his providence and laws, 
we have attained the highest possible good. It is 
the office of prayer to confer this, and if exercised 
as it may be, it will confer it. 

It is in this sense that God is ''a prayer-hearing 
and a prayer-answering God.'' Because prayer is 
a golden ladder on which we may ascend, and on 
which, as of old in the patriarch's dream, our 
thoughts may rise heavenward, and we be aided 
and blessed. 

We cannot, therefore, by our petitions compel 
God to obey us and accede to our blind purposes, 
but we may and oan raise ourselves to such a 
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onenesfl and communion with the Infinite Spirit 
of the universe, that we shall acquiesce in all 
things, and be as reconciled to what we are denied 
as to what we possess. Realizing his immutability, 
we are certain when we axe petitioning him that 
we are worshiping one who cannot be swerved, 
either by another, or by ourselves, to do aught that 
is not for the good of each and all. We cannot 
hope to change him— saddest conceivable change, 
greatest calamity, indeed, that could happen — ^but 
we do know, because we experience the truth, that 
every fervent petition we offer is a step upward 
on our part, is a successful effort toward oneness 
with the Deity. If a cowardly petition for mercy, 
if a selfish request for our own advantage, if a 
call for Infinity to change to obey our foolish sug- 
gestions, it is but wasted breath. But if a fervent 
attempt to worship, it cannot be in vain. Thus, 
while it cannot change God, it is sure to change 
man. It does not depress him, but it elevates us. 
The substance of all true prayer is, as we shall 
more fully show hereafter, that God's will may 
be done, and that our wills may harmonize. All 
prayer is unheard or disregarded unless thus 
conceived. Should one pray for the earth to cease . 
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revolying, for the seasons to ohanf^e their ohaxao- 
ter, or for happiness to flow from error or wrong- 
doing, or prosperity to result from sin, it would be 
useless prayer. 

The law applicable here is this : — Happiness or 
misery flows from our real moral or spiritual con- 
dition, and not from our possessions. If we ask 
for any coveted blessing in the right spirit, the 
prayer is always favorably answered. The special 
blessing for which we ask may not be given ; it 
may not be wisely requested, but as our real wel- 
fare is best promoted by the possession of a cer- 
tain frame of mind, a tone of spirit, we create 
within ourselves by our prayer the result we strive 
for when we ask for the blessing, whether we 
receive it or not. Desiring it for the sake of the 
good we suppose it will do, if we know that it is 
at the disposal of one "whose wisdom cannot err, 
whose love cannot be unkind," and who withholds 
only because denial is better than possession for 
tis, our prayers are sure to bless us more than any 
earthly good could do. 

The great utility of public prayer is here seen. 
It is sometimes said to be useless, a mere for- 
mality. Too formal it often is, protracted in length, 
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far exceeding the Model Prayer, and employing- 

terms never used in that divine, petition, but use- 
less it seldom or never is. What is it? If extem- 
pore, it is an efifort on the part of a public speaker 
to raise the feelings and thoughts of his hearers and 
himself to the tone of the subject and the occasion 
before them. If printed, it seeks the same end. At- 
tended to by all with the proper spirit, it wins the 
feelings and emotions and thoughts away from 
the engrossing cares of every day to higher and 
nobler themes. Surely, if meditation, reflection 
on any subject is beneficial, this exercise may be 
defended, and should be observed. Too often a 
foolish string of petitions,— "vain repetitions,* 
rather,— to God, to abandon the course of his own 
providence, and take the advice of one who doe& 
not know the best path for his own feet, yet when 
it is a petition for blessings craved in subordi- 
nation to the Divine Will, or is graAfiful acknowl- 
edgement of mercies received, and ardent desire 
for spiritual good, it will, in the ratio of its sin- 
cerity and unanimity on the part of a congrega* 
tion, promote, secure the object of all true prayer, 
the improvement of the worshiper. And in pass- 
ing this point I mu9t allude to gne expresaioja loi 
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common use — the custom of asking the blessings 
we need, **through Jesus Christ," or "through the 
merits, or for the sake of Jesus Christ." If we 
mean by this to ask of Deity what we feel that 
Deity is not of himself good enough to bestow 
— if we mean that but for Jesus we could not 
expect God to give what we need, we distrust 
God, we impeach his goodness as really as would 
a child who should ask his father for a favor, 
and should plead the merits of an elder brother 
to obtain what the father would otherwise with- 
hold. But if we mean, as we should mean, to ask 
in or through the spirit of Christ, it is well. He 
always asked for all things of God as his Father, 
and he has told us to ask of our Father, relying 
on him as more ready to give lis good gifts than 
we are to ask them of him. 

As was said in the beginning, prayer is the aspir- 
ation of the soul toward God. Just as the soul of 
the artist yearns after beauty in music,painting,poe- 
try or Bculpture,and having an Ideal of the beauti- 
fui, endeavors to realize it in marble, color, verse, or 
building; so the Christian worshiper, having ''Christ 
ft»med in him," the Christian believer's ideal, leeks 
to realize his ideal in word, deed, and life. 
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Thus while vocal prayer, In the public assembly, 
in the family, and in secret, are required, that men 
may experience the blessing it imparts, yet the 
frame of mind from which true prayer proceeds 
is the main object sought, and the chief bles- 
sing attainable. ''Men ought always to pray," 
''Fray without ceasing," is the exhortation. A 
praying man or woman, in the truest sense, is not 
one who is most vociferous in his devotions, but 
whose spirit is most devotional. You need not 
the testimony of his lips to convince you of his 
real status. As a stream along the valley betrays 
its course by the verdure of its banks, so his life 
will prove whether it is refreshed from the hidden 
springs. "Do you practise secret prayer?" said 
one of those religious Paul Prys, who are more 
anxious for others' behavior than for their own 
consistency, of Father Ballou. "None to speak of," 
was the suggestive answer. A prayerful spirit 
need not advertise itself in words. He who trusts 
in God,and is reconciled to his ways,and communes 
with him, in cheerful, devout recognition of his 
dependence on the Father, obeys my text and 
"prays without ceasing." "He prays best who 
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loves most." "Prayer is the soul's sincere desire 
uttered or unexpressed." It is a frame of mind, 
rather than a phrase of words. It is a spirit 
rather than a speech. So great and good a man as 
John Quincy Adams, even to the last days of his 
ripe and perfected religious and intellectual life, 
never closed his eyes at night without repeating 
the stanza his mother taught him to lisp in 
infancy, "Now I lay me down to sleep." And such 
a prayer from childhood or maturity is far more 
devotional than many a formal routine of words. 
It is the least that any one should do ; if from the 
heart, it is enough for any. It breathes the soul of 
worship, the real nature of which has perhaps 
never been stated better than in the words of 
Coleridge : 

"Ere on my bed my limbs I lay, 
It hath not been my use to pray 
With moving lips and bended knees ; 
But silently, by slow degrees, 
* My spirit I to love compose, 

With humble trust mine ey elide olose, 

And reverential resignation ; 

No wish conceived, no thought ezpresMd, 

Only a sense of supplication, 

A sense o'er ail my sonl impressed. 

That I am weak, yet not unblessed, 
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BliiM in mAf found ntbf vnrfwhiBnt 
Sternal strangtfa and goodness svo." 

It is one of the most vital duties of life to culti* 
vate and intelligently guide this natural and 
sacred impulse of the soul. It may be repressed 
or perverted to our injury; it may be exercised or 
cultivated to our great moral and religious growth. 
Around us are always flowing the influences of 
that Divine Spirit which is the soul's light, and 

m 

life, and vital breath. A surrender of the soul's 
interests to its author— ^a desire for communion 
with the giver of all good, in one word, prayer 
opens the windows of the soul for spiritual venti- 
lation, breath, health, growth, life. It was 
ordained for this beneficent purpose. It was- 
never exercised and never can be employed in 
vain. Genuine prayer always results in the 
improvement, the happiness, the blessedness of 
the worshiper. "Wherefore, "men ought always to 
pray." It was said of one of the ancient architects, 
''He builded better than he knew, the conscious 
stone to beauty grew," and the structures he reared 
became petrified prayers, embodiments in stone 
of the aspirations of the pious architect. Such is 
the infiuence of all genuine prayer on life. He 
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prays best who loves most, and works most, 
whose prayers, formed in the heart, stimulate the 
life, until it becomes the outward manifestation of 
inward grace, strength, resignation, fidelity, cheer- 
fulness; for all the elements of a successful and 
happy, because religious, life can best, can only 
be achieved, by a steady exercise and culture of 
ike inatixiot of worship. 



Prayer \b a oloslnff of the eyes on things Been, and open- 
ing them on things unseen. It is penitence vooal, faith mak« 
ing its profession, and loye irin<iHTig into a flame. It is a 
heart brought to t^e altar, a flower opening to the benignant 
eye of heayen; it is a patting olf the shoes at Horeb; It is a 
walk to Emmaus; it is to be present in the upper chamber; 
to sit auietly by the Baylor's bide, lean the head on hia 
bosom, and feel the beating of Immanuers heart.— ii. O, 
T?iomp8<m, 

If we trayerse the world, it is possible to find cities with- 
out walls, without letters, without kings, without wealth, 
without coins, without schools and theaters; but a city with- 
out a temple, or that practiseth not worship, prayers, and 
the like, no one eyer saw.— PIutoroA. 



The Divine Model of 

Prayer. 



Hot that my Father gtyes to me 
More bleBslnffs than in days gone byi 

Dropping In my uplifted hands 
All things for which I blindly ory. 

Bat that his plan and purposes. 

Have grown to me less strange and dii&t 
And where I can not understand. 

I trust the issues unto him. 

And. spite of many broken dreams. 

This have I truly learned to say; 
Prayerfi which I thought unanswered once 

Were answered in God's own best way. 



i 



THE DIVINE MODEL OP PMYEB. 



—MATT, fH:9, 

In preparing a series of discourses on the 
Lord's Prayer, I am conscious that, though I 
shall work a mine that has often been wrought, 
it is so full of wealth that I need have no fear of 
returning wholly empty-handed, however I may, 
as I must, fall short of comprehending it. For, 
brief as it is, it is crowded with food for devout 
reflection. It has been, for nearly two thousand 
years, the grandest expression of human faith and 
hope, the utterance of the devotion of millions 
of the purest and saintliest, as well as of those 
unused to prayer. For not only has the ripened 
Christian soul found it the medium of expres- 
sion for all his deepest needs and loftiest aspira- 
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tions, but the lisping child at its mother's knee 
has caught something of its spirit, and the stam> 
mering penitent, unable to utter in language of 
his own the new-bom spirit of devotion, has found 
in these words a complete expression of the feel- 
ings of the heart 

Luke tells us that this model was given in re- 
sponse to one of the disciples who said, 'TLord,. 
teach us how to pray," and that Jesus said, "When 
ye pray, say,*Our Father.' " Not only for its intrinsic 
character, but for the sacred circumstances of its 
origin, it commends itself to Christians in all ages, 
and deserves not only to be repeated often, in sub- 
stance and spirit, by all, but it should be, as far 
as possible, comprehended and understood. We 
have already considered that all religions, all 
. grades of people, recognize the value, and con- 
fess the power of prayer, whatever errors they 
make in their views of its character — what it can- 
not or can accomplish— all unite in perceiving its 
necessity and value. It is the language of the 
human heart, often misguided, mistakenly mani- 
fested, yet its universal possession demonstrates 
its necessity and the existence of its legitimate 
office and object. 
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Observe, however, there is nothing in the lan- 
guage to justify petitions to God for specific 
blessings, or to change the great procession of 
events and phenomena in the material or spiritual 
universe. We have no warrant to ask that the 
order of God's providence will be, as it cannot 
be, changed. He foresaw the end from the begin- 
ning, and the grand scheme of things was so ar- 
ranged by him, from the beginning, that all his 
intelligent beings praying together could not 
cause him to swerve from his perfect design. As 
fast as men truly pray they come into line with 
his moral purpose. If we address him as a mon- 
ster, he remains the Father. If we ask him for 
sunshine when rain is in the program, not a ray 
will be seen ; when, for purposes that are wise, 
the sun must shine, we ask for rain« no matter 
whether our fields are suffering, not a single drop 
of rain will fall. Not one of his plans, not an 
attribute of his character, not a single disposi- 
tion of his could be in the least altered, even if 
all the inhabitants of all worlds should beseech 
the change. Why? He is without variableness. 
He made a perfect plan at first, and it cannot be 
changed. Hence we perceive that countless peti< 
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tions are asoending to God, which cannot he an- 
swered. They are the offspring of ignorance. 
They imply that the universe has no head, or that 
they who can scarcely comprehend a moment of 
time or a perceptible space, can dictate to or advise 
Deity, who inhabits eternity and fills immensity. 
We dwell on this thought even at the risk of repe- 
tition, for there seems a strange misapprehension 
on the subject. As we examine the Lord's prayer 
we shall see that there is not the least warrant 
for calling on God to assist us in accomplishing 
what we think ought to be done, but that it con- 
sists of Aspiration, Devotion, Oonfession, and 
that all the blessings asked are those that de- 
pend largely, at least, on our own effort, and that 
even they are supplemented by that sublime sub- 
stance of all true prayer, "Thy will be done." 
Hence it is that the one sentence which de- 
scribes genuine Ohristian prayer is, that it will 
improve and bless our own hearts and lives. I 
dwell here on a thought previously expressed, 
for here, more than anywhere else, conscientious 
Christians need to understand the correct idea 
of prayer. This is its supreme office: it renders 
mai^ devotional, familiar with spiritual verittes. 
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Teconciled to the divine will, inspires him to 
goodness of life, and so, though the mistaken 
worshiper may beseech God for what never can 
be given, yet in the highest and truest sense, God 
Jbears and answers prayer. Let me illustrate 
this thought : St. Augustine, when a young man, 
was very dissolute. He avowed his purpose to 
•go to Rome, and his mother, Monica, prayed to 
Ood that he might not go to Rome, for she 
thought that in so corrupt a city his ruin would 
be sealed ; but her most earnest entreaties were 
disregarded, and he went to the wicked city, but 
under the advice of a friend he continued to 
Milan, where he heard Ambrose preach, and was 
converted to Christianity. In his ''Confessions,** 
he says : — ^"Thou, O, God, didst give her not what 
she asked then, but, by repressing that, didst 
give her what she was always asking." 

In some way God always does this by all wor- 
shipers. **Not what we wish, but what we want,** 
he bestows. We ask for objects because of their 
supposed benefit to us, and the exercise of prayer, 
if it be true prayer, supplemented by the petition 
**Thy will be done,** puts us in that condition of 
reoonciliation and harmony with God which we 
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desire the coveted blessing to promote. We ask 
for the happiness of our friends, and we try to 
point out the way, but our way is not always the 
best way, and he who knows the best way, and 
whose way is the best way, sometimes takes them 
from us, and sometimes spares them to us. 
Whether he take them or leave them, if we pray 
as we should, our prayer is answered. If we' 
really loved them as we love ourselves, and de- 
sired that their welfare alone should be consulted, 
we should pray that they go or stay as God wills. 
And so of all the blessings we crave. This is the 
sole object and purpose of all true prayer — not 
to extort blessings from God which otherwise 
would not be given, but to bless and consecrate 
the worshiper, and so, by making him recon- 
ciled to the divine will, and by stimulating 
his better faculties, elevate him to his best and 
utmost effort in all good directions. 

This is illustrated in that miracle of art, Gothic 
architecture. It is the general belief of artists 
that Gothic architecture was the invention 
of devout men, who prayed while they wrought, 
and so their work became the wonder of all the 
ages. No one who has ever studied a perfect 
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ispeclmen of sacred Gothic architecture can fail 
to see that it is the petrifaction of devotion,— a 
flowering in stone of the spirit of prayer. The 
Gothic temple shows what all art might be, and 
what all life would be, if men everywhere per- 
formed the work of life as sincerely as those old 
artisans did theirs. 

One of our greatest poets tells us that all great 
architecture had a similar origin :— 

"The hand that rounded Peter's dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Bome, 
Wrought in a sad sincerity. 
Himself from God he oonld not free- 
He bnilded better than he knew. 
The oonscious stone to beauty grew ; 
Buoh and so grew these holy piles 
While lo7e and terror laid the tUes. 
Earth proudly wears the Parthenon 
As the best gem upon her zone ; 
And morning opes in haste her UdB, 
To gase upon the pyramids ; 
O'er England's abbeys bends the sky 
As on its friend with kindred eye ; 
For out of thoufifht's interior sphere 
These wonders rose to upper air.** 

Some years ago, a monk startled and delighted 
all lovers of the beautiful by exhibiting an ivory 
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Christ, which, in the solitude of his cell, he had 
carved. It was the work of a lifetime of toil 
and devotion. Every chip had been cut away 
with the same devout feeling with which he had 
rendered his daily worship, and, though the monk 
had received no training, had done nothing else 
indeed — the rare fidelity to art and nature exhib- 
ited in the statuette excited the wonder of all 
observers. 

Now, these instances illustrate to my mind the 
influence and power and work of all true prayer, 
whenever exercised. Employed by us in our daily 
work— in our everyday toil — it flails away the 
chaff of life ; it lifts us out of the temptations 
that environ us; it gives us strength to endure 
our trials — to bear our burdens ; qualifies us not to 
be overcome by adversity, and to go safely 
through the still greater dangers of prosper- 
ity. God does not come nearer to us — we go 
nearer to him. He does not change his laws — we 
thus place ourselves in conformity to them. His 
disposition is the same, but we thus elevate our- 
selves to a harmony with his disposition, and: 
plans, and purposes, and dealings. As we culti- 
vate the spirit of prayer, like any other tendency^ 
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it increases its power with us, and in us, and over 
us, and carries us onward and upward, and en- 
ables us to do the work before us better and 
easier. 

In this respect, as in all others, the duty re- 
quired is the most precious privilege — the great- 
est blessing. The direction of the text is indeed 
a command — **Pray ye;" but there is nothing ar- 
bitrary in it. We are only told to pray because 
thus we may be blessed. The language is not, 
"Becognize me. I will be obeyed. I command 
you to respect my authority." God never com- 
mands for his sake, but for our sake. 

But observe that this is a command. We ard 
bidden to cultivate a disposition; for, though 
prayer is a natural impulse, we may check it. 
We may neglect it. The talent may lie unused, 
and gather rust, and not be ready when needed; 
or it may be cultivated, and thus be ready for 
any emergency of life. It should be cultivated. 
The child should be taught, as the first duty» 
to bend the infant knee, and lisp the childish ac^ 
cents of worship. The youth should never allow 
the day to begin or close without this blessed 
benison. Mature life is never so strong as to did- 
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pense with it, and In age It is the chief solace. 
Hence the command is given by one who came 
to give us the plan of true living, and to teach 
us the process to the higher life. And to lift us 
not only out of irreligion and thoughtlessness 
on the one hand, but out of superstition and er- 
rors of worship on the other, we have this grand 
model — "After this manner, therefore, pray ye;" 
as though Jesus had said; ."Pray you will — pray 
at times you must. Take this as your pattern." 
Observe that we are not always to use only 
these words, only this form. This is not a rigid 
formula. After this manner, is the direction. 
What manner? Consider:— 

I. Its brevity. It gives no warrant for long 
prayers — those fearful inflictions — which I am 
afraid are oftener given in the public assembly 
than in the closet. He was a shrewd divine who 
said that if Peter, when he tried to walk on the 
water, had prayed as long as people often do 
nowadays, he would have drowned before he 
had made the first sentence of his petition. Long 
prayers in the Bible are, as they ought always to 
be, the exception and not the rule. On one oc- 
casion Christ prayed, at intervals, all night, but 
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it was during impending death. But at the dedi- 
cation of the temple of Solomon, the wise king 
covered all the ground on that great occasion in 
less time than is occupied by the introduction to 
many a modem dedicatory prayer. He himself 
exhorts us, with his usual wisdom, to let our 
words be few, for he declares that we are not 
heard for our much speaking. And it is re- 
corded derisively of the priests of Baal, in their 
famous contest with Elijah, that they prayed all 
day long In vain, while a few simple words from 
the prophet drew down from heaven the attest- 
ing fire. It is with praying as with speaking or 
writing, the less we have to say the longer it 
takes us to say it. Walter Scott gave as the rea- 
son why he wrote his **Life of Napoleon" in two 
volumes instead of one, that he had so little time. 
It really requires more of the spirit of devotion 
to concentrate into a minute the objects of peti- 
tion and thanksgiving, than to spread them over 
five. Long prayers are indicative of a deficiency 
of devotion, and no proof of it. Christ himself re- 
buked the Scribes and Pharisees, not for pray- 
ing, but for long prayers, and he exhorts his fol- 
lowers to brevity. "The heathen," he says. 
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''think that they shall be heard for their much 
speaking," but let the Christian employ few words. 
Prolixity in prayer is unchristian, and yet how 
common it is. Public prayers of a half -hour, and 
even longer, are not uncommon; and the im- 
pression is general that a man's piety is in the ra- 
tio of the length of his petitions. How contrary 
to this was the precept and example of the Mas- 
ter. The model prayer is but thirty seconds in 
length, and yet it covers the entire ground of 
worship. In the agony of Gethsemane the all- 
suflacient words of Jesus were : "O, my Father, if 
it be possible, let this cup pass from me ; never- 
theless, not as I will but as thou wilt." In the 
supreme moment of his life, his only words were : 
**Eli, Eliy lama sabachthani,** "My God, my God, 
why hast thou forsaken me ?" "Lord, be merciful 
to me a sinner!" "Have mercy. Son of David!" 
These are better models of prayer than those pro- 
tracted deliverances that rehearse, several times 
in a day, the events of human history from the 
beginning of the world till the end of time, and 
no inconsiderable way into the mysteries of 
eternity. 
And we find in this "Prayer of prayers," none of 
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those "vain repetitions" which were and are sa 
common, and which he forbids: "Use not vain 
repetitions." The word rendered "much speak- 
ing" (battologS8ete\ is from one Battus, who was 
famous for long hymns, in which the same idea 
appeared over and over. Prolixity and repeti- 
tion are entirely absent from the Divine Model. 

And yet how often length of prayer and re- 
peated iteration are supposed to demonstrate 
Christian earnestness. Nothing of the sort ! Ten 
words are more likely than ten thousand to indi- 
cate the genuine Christian. The words, "O, Baal, 
hear us; O, Baal, hear us!" cried from morning 
till night, do not mean as much as "Our Father,, 
who art in heaven," uttered once. And the ro- 
sary, for every bead of which the Catholic utters 
his pater noster every day, is no more convincing 
proof of Christian devotedness than one genuine 
offering of the Prayer of prayers. 

Still worse is it to ask God for what he has 
never done and never will do; for what depends 
on our own exertions; for what is contrary to the 
laws of nature; for any of the ten thousand 
things that constitute the burden of «o many 
Christian prayers. The requests to make of God 
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are very few, and not many words are required 
to utter them. 

And yet long prayers are better than none. It 
would scarcely be in good taste for any one to 
^nd fault with another for long prayers, if mean- 
while he were conscious that he neglected the 
duty of praying; and I am quite sure that one 
who had no other fault or sin laid to his charge 
than long praying, would be forgiven by his 
Maker, however unpardonable it may seem to 
suffering mortals. Prayers that ask for every 
imaginable thing, and include everybody, specif- 
ically, must necessarily be protracted, diffuse, 
a,nd wearisome, and hence, in order to secure 
brevity, they must be, as is this immortal model, 

11. Comprehensive, This pattern prayer takes 
much for granted. God has given us, his children, 
unasked, every needed blessing, from the time 
our mothers folded our infant hands and taught 
us to bend the knee, up to the sad hour When, 
perhaps, we foolishly regarded ourselves as too 
manly or womanly to pray in a set form of words. 
And though I know there are times when the 
precise phraseology of this form may not meet 
the wants of the soul, and while I know we are by 
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no means restricted to its words, yet I must think 
that it covers the whole ground of human wor- 
ship. 

It recognizes the entire character of God, and 
the relation of the worshiper to him, when it calls 
him **rather." It involves all the duties we owe 
each other when it bids all call him ''our Father.'^ 
It inspires awe and veneration for the holiness of 
the divine character when it invokes the hallow- 
ing of his "name." It stimulates to duty and 
obedience when it beseeches the coming of the 
kingdom of God. It reconciles the soul to all ther 
allotments of life in asking that God's will be done 
on earth as in heaven. Dependence on God and 
gratitude to him for daily benefits are inspired in 
asking for our daily bread. The hardest lesson 
of all we have to learn, the forgiveness of injuries, 
is taught us as we ask that our sins be for- 
given B.S we forgive, and at the same time we are 
led to repentance and contrition toward God. 
It gives expression to that natural shrinking 
from trial which we all have, in asking not to be 
led into temptation, and yet, recognizing the fact 
that temptation is necessary, it cries to God, 
"Deliver us from evil," And the conclusion 
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ascribes to him all rule, and dominion, and the 
^lory of all things. It teaches, as we shall show 
In subsequent discourses, a universal Paternity 
and a universal Fraternity, reverence, holiness, 
obedience, forgiveness, caution, confidence, and 
trust, and through all flows and palpitates a de- 
votional spirit that consecrates the soul that 
utters these words sincerely, that litts it into 
higher regions of religious experience by sure. 
If imperceptible, gradations. Brief though it is — 
briefest of all devotional liturgies, it is so won- 
derfully comprehensive as to touch and include 
every spiritual mood — every want and aspira- 
tion of the soul, all the chords in the great ga- 
mut of worship. 

And it not only does this, but it really teaches 
all that is essential to true religion. I know it 
<;ontains nothing of God's anger, or of man's 
native depravity, or of a three-fold Deity, or of 
vicarious atonement, or any of the modern ad- 
ditions to the simplicity of Christ, but it never- 
theless comprehends all that is essential to the 
true life of the soul. And yet it is not put down 
in the dry terms of a formula. Suppose we 
bad received the same idea in a creed or formula 
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of belief merely, and had been told to say daily, 
''I believe that God is the Father of all, that his 
name ought to be hallowed, that his kingdom 
should come, and his will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven, that he gives us our daily bread, and 
that he will forgive us as we forgive others," and 
so on. How different the character of the state- 
ment! how different the result to the world! 
The essentials of religion lie enfolded in these 
few words, and they are put in the form of a 
prayer because no one can breathe them under- 
«tandingly without growing in grace, and truth, 
and in all the elements of the divine life. 

And it shows us how much nearer together are 
Christians than they themselves realize. There has 
never been a moment since the death of Christ 
when all sects of his followers could not surround 
the altar of their common Master and utter these 
words. To-day, spite of all the wrangling and bit- 
terness of Catholicism and Protestantism, Ortho- 
doxy and Heterodoxy, this prayer can be and is 
uttered by all. It is the common ground of Chris- 
tian faith and worship; and perhaps that unity fox 
which we all are praying, that common platform for 
which we a^ are earnestly looking^ may yetbe dia* 
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covered to have been all the time right before our 
eyes in the Lord's Prayer. What Christian cannot 
stand on it? What Christian ought to be rejected 
if he accept its truths? And should not all unite 
with all who here find not only the medium of 
devotion, buf the essentials of faith and duty? 
It is at once a prayer and a creed, and its few 
words cover all the ground of worship and duty. 

m. It is direct and simple. The translators 
of our wonderful version have caught the very 
spirit of it in the English dress in which they 
have clothed it. Its words are in that immortal 
Saxon such as fill Shakespeare, Milton's prose, 
Bunyan, and most English works that have a hold 
on the common heart. There are but four 
words in it that are not pure Saxon. There is 
not, as there should not be, any of that inflated 
Latin that destroys the vigor and simplicity and 
real beauty and glory of our honest English 
tongue. 

And so of its ideas. There are no circumlocu- 
tions — no loud-sounding terms of laudation — no 
insinuating flattery. There is no labored argu- 
ment to convince Deity that our petition should 
be granted. There are no loud cries of ^Lord, 
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Lord." God is not addressed, as we often hear 
him called, Great, Infinite, Eternal, Fearful, 
Almighty Creator, King, Buler, Governor and 
Judge, as though he were Emperor of an ori- 
ental dominion and we were all Chinese or 
Japs. All is comprehended in that simple 
yet all- including term so easily understood by 
every human heart — Fatheb. 

This model bids us ask of God what we believe 
he is more willing to give than we are to ask, and 
because we realize that he knows what we need, 
and that he will, out of the fulness of his own 
loving Father- nature, do for us more than we 
can ask or even think. 

Directness and simplicity characterize each 
sentence. Try one of them and see if you can 
change without inflating and weakening. Yon 
cannot. Each clause is a condensed volume, 
and yet no child can fail to understand the mean- 
ing. It may in this regard well be a model not 
only for our devotions, but for our religion as 
welL—But it is wonderfully 

IV. Natural How unlike much of worship, 
the world over, it is. Men begin their prayers by 
exhausting the vocabulary of flattery toward 
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Deity, and that of false modesty and hypoc- 
risy toward themselves. Suppose your fdend 
wanted a favor of you, and should approach you 
calling you by every extravagant epithet he 
could think of, and giving as the reason why you 
should favor him that he was a poor, sinful, de- 
praved, hypocritical wretch, would not you be 
ashamed of the flattery, even if you felt that 
you might be as upright as your friend repre- 
sented you, and would you not be disgusted 
with the humiliating spectacle of your petitioner, 
and would not he be disgusted with you if you 
took him at his word? Do not earthly parents 
feel better pleased with their children who come 
directly to them, and in natural, unaffected speech, 
make their wants known? How would you like 
that a boy or girl should talk to you as though 
you were a despot, and he a slave? Yet many a 
Ohristian goes thus to Ood. We have even in 
our republican America, relics of this folly, as 
when we call a judge "your honor," or a Gov- 
ernor or President "your excellency.** It is a 
miserable custom "more honored in the breach 
than in the observance.** The best title is that 
which best denotes the character of the person 
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addressed. Hence we have in this beautiful 
prayer no labored attempt at rhetoric or poetry, 
or high-flown, complimentary statement. The 
Pharisee mouthed an inflated petition, full of ex- 
travagance, and the crowd around no doubt 
thought it eloquent — as another once said, "the 
most eloquent prayer ever ofifered to a congrega- 
tion," as too many public prayers are ofifered; 
but the publican who meant what he said, and so 
was perfectly natural, cried out in brief, simple, 
natural, comprehensive terms : "God be merciful 
to me a sinner." And so we are bidden to say 
only ^Our Father ^^ and we may ransack all human 
language, and say all we can think of besides, 
and we fall short of the glory we give to God, or the 
duties devolving on ourselves that we imply — 
include — ^when we say, in sincerity and in truth, 
**Our Father who art in heaven." 

And so of all the requests in the prayer. We 
oannot here dwell on them. Consider them at 
your leisure. I will in other discourses endeavor 
to unfold some of their characteristics. They 
are in the most direct, simple, natural words pos- 
sible. 

And observe, by implication this is a daily 
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prayer, "Give us thi8 day.'' No day should 
begin or end without permitting the spirit and 
essence of this divine prayer to distil into our 
souls, and ascend from our hearts, if not our lips. 

A celebrated divine has said: "I used to think 
the Lord's prayer a short prayer; but as I live 
longer and see more of life, I begin to believe 
there is no such thing as getting through it If 
a man, in praying it, were to stop at every word 
until he had thoroughly comprehended and 
prayed it, his lifetime would be consumed. "Our 
Father," — there would be a wall one hundred feet 
high in just these two words to most men. **Thy 
will be done:" you say to yourself, "Oh, I can pray 
that I" and all the time your mind goes round and 
round in immense circuits and far-off distances; 
but God is continually bringing the circuits nearer 
to you till he says, "How is it about your temper 
and your pride ? How is it about your business 
and daily life? This is a revolutionary petition. 
It would make many a man's shop or store 
tumble to the ground to utter it. I think it is 
the most fearful prayer to pray in the world." 

On one occasion Junius Brutus Booth was re- 
quested to repeat this prayer in a Baltimore 
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drawing-room. Slowly and solemnly he began, 
his eyes reverently upraised, and every syllable 
<$harged with the soul of devotion, and all listen- 
ers were electrified with the divine pathos of the 
language. Never before had they known the 
meaning of the sublime petition. Said the great 
tragedian: "It has cost me forty years of study 
and labor to be able to render, thus poorly, a 
prayer that illustrates the truth of Christianity, 
and places upon it the seal of divinity." 

The longer I live, and the more I try to study 
this wonderful document, the more I see in it of 
trust, penitence, dependence, supplication, filial 
and fraternal love, and all the elements of devo- 
tion and duty — a simple and sublime model of 
(true worship and true religion. 



There is an eye that never Bleeps* 

Beneath the wing of night; 
There Is an ear that never shuts. 

When sink the beams of light. 

There Is an arm that never tires. 
When human strength gives way; 

There is a love that never fails, 
When earthly loves decay. 

That eye is fixed on seraph throngs; 
That ear is filled with angels' songs; 
That arm upholds the world on high; 
That love is thrown beyond the sky. 

But there's a power which man can wle 

When mortal aid is vain;— 
That eye, that arm, that love to reach, 

That listening ear to gain. 

That power is prayer, which soars on high.. 
And feeds on bliss beyond the skyl 



The Divine Paternity. 
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^Father In Heaven P how many hearts are breathing 

That hallowed name, with reverent lips, to-night; 
On Southern plains, where graceful vines are wreathing 

Or on some lofty', snow-olad Alpine height. 
The lonely dweller in the rugged mountain. 

The mariner upon the trackless sea. 
The peasant maiden by the wildwood fountain, 

And childhood lisping at its mother's knee- 
All breathe alike the beautiful petition 

To thee— "Our Father who in heaven art." 
And thou dost own, most blessed recognition! 

The tie between thee and each human heartl 
Thy children I may we ever strive to be 

Worthy, our Father 1 of that name and thee I 

Ohaslottb a. JbsauiiD. 



THE DIYINE PATERNITY. 



"(But Jfatker toko art in H-eab-ett." 

^JfATT.vi:9 

The brevity, elmplicity, comprehensiyeness 
and naturalness which characterize the Lord's 
Prayer throughout, are nowhere better illustrated 
than in these opening words. The one brief 
title it ascribes to God covers more ground than 
any other imaginable word. To illustrate : If you 
had held any number of offices and positions, and 
your child, in addressing you, should employ 
them all, he would not express so much of your 
mutual relations as when, disregarding them all, 
he says ^'Father." So, though God is king, 
governor. Judge, creator, all these terms do not 
so describe his character, and the relations sub- 
sisting between himself and mankind, as the 
one word in the text. He created, he governs, 
he judges, indeed, but always as a father. Any 
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other word is but a single angle — one facet only ; 
but the word "father" is the perfect and infinite 
crystal. 

Not only did Jesus recognize this relation, but 
it is not generally remarked that he is willing to 
use no other term in addressing Deity, and 
commands his followers in all ages to employ 
no other in prayer. **When ye pray, say *Our 
Father.'" This seems the more remarkable as 
we remember that when he uttered these words 
all religionists considered the hyperbole of 
flattery, and the rehearsal of high-sounding 
epithets, as alone acceptable in worship. Ori- 
ental people still follow the custom, and never ad- 
dress Deity without inflated titles. But Jesus 
disregards all custom, all precedent, and utters 
the one word understood by every head and 
heart, which stimulates and gives expression to 
the highest worship, and which involves every 
relation that man sustains to his Maker and 
his kind, and that God sustains to his creatures. 

There is a general weakness among men, as 
in our Savior's time, to love and give titles. What 
an exposition of this tendency are many of our 
legal petitions, and other documents, addressed 
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to very small dignitaries. The better the civili- 
zation the more will such be omitted, and the 
nearer will men come to the plain style of 
address that just expresses the character of the 
one designated. "Senator," "Kepresentative" or 
"Governor** is infinitely better than "his Honor*^ 
or "his Excellency." 

This disposition is often exhibited in the ad- 
dresses men make to Deity. They are largely oc- 
cupied with a rehearsal of God's titles. We 
Ehould not always, perhaps, employ the same 
words, but every adjective we add to the one 
term that joins all God's attributes in one, weak- 
ens the force of our words. "Merciful, gracious, 
kind, indulgent, infinite," and all the other 
descriptive terms in the vocabulary of devotion, 
are like "gilding refined gold, and painting the 
lily:" they add nothing to that epitome of infinite 
meaning— Father. While all other formularies 
of prayer indulge in this disposition, Jesus says, 
"When ye pray, say *Our Father.'" No other 
title has the Christian any right to give to God. 
It is his duty to accept nothing concerning him 
opposed to the idea embraced in that word, and 
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he should employ every faculty to ascertain what 
it means. 

Let us try to understand something of the 
fiigniflcance of this great word, which had never 
been discovered until Jesus unfolded it. I know 
that the word is found elsewhere, antecedently 
to the time of Christ. In the old Greek and Latin 
literature, Jupiter, Jove, is called the all-father; 
and the Scandinavian regarded Thor as in a sense 
the father of all, but he was the father of men 
only as he was of the plant and animal. The term 
was employed by them in the sense of creator, 
merely. The idea of fatherhood as Jesus uses it 
was unknown. So, too, the latest of the prophets, 
Malachi, asks: ''Have we not all one Father?" 
But he was a Jew addressing Jews, and he ut- 
tered it in a restricted and national sense. God 
was the father of the Jews (they thought), but 
not of Gentiles. But Christianity gives the word 
a new meaning: ''Call no man your father upon 
the earth ; for one is your Father which is in hea- 
ven." "There is one God and Father of all, who 
Is above all, and through all, and in you all.'' 
^We have had fathers of our flesh who corrected 
us, and we gave them reverence ; shall we not much 
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rather be in subjection unto the Father of spirits 
and live?" 

It is sometimes said that there is nothing orig- 
inal in Christianity. This is original. The 
world may be challenged to produce the 
grand idea of God's universal fatherhood, before 
the divine author of Christianity announced it 

Not a little Christian literature proceeds on the 
ground that this high relationship can be de> 
stroyed by sin. If it could be, God would have 
no children, for all have sinned. And if we say 
that man can destroy that relationship by sin, 
and restore it by repentance, we take the strange 
position that God the Father has no control' over 
his own family, but that they mutilate it at 
their wiU. 

Such is not the Christicm statement. True, we 
read of certain evil men— *Te are of your father, 
the devil;" but this refers to those traits of char- 
acter which men manifest. Men are called "chil- 
dren of light," "children of wisdom," "children of 
disobedience," "children of this world," and so on; 
but this does not orphanlze them from the 
Divine parentage. They are God's children, all 
the same. They resemble the things after which 
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they are called, but they are still God's children; 
and even when they do not recognize their rela- 
tionship, and cannot understandingly say, 
^Abba, Father," God is all the time saying to them, 
^My son, give me thine heart" We refuse to rec- 
ognize it, but God does not This is everywhere 
taught in the Scriptures. ''Betum, ye backslid- 
ing children, and I will heal your backslidings." 
In the parable of the Prodigal Son, representing 
man and his Maker, the wandering one in his 
deepest degradation, says: ''I will arise and go 
to my father, and will say unto him, father, I 
have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and 
am 1(0 more worthy to be called thy son." But 
the father was true to the relation, though the 
son had not been; and even while he was a great 
way off, his father welcomed him, and, spite of the 
boy's protest, he received him. Jesus teaches 
that all men are children of God, even when 
■"lost;" that sin does not destroy the relation; that 
God will never destroy it; and in the prayer that 
men are commanded to offer the paternity is 
kept perpetually in mind, because all are to say, 
**Our Father." And, in order that we may under- 
stand the meaning of the term, the author of the 
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language says : ''What man is there of you, whom, if 
his son ask bread, will he give him a stone ; or if he 
ask a fish, will he give him a serpent ? If ye, then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which 
is in heaven give good things to them that ask 
him?" That is, from what we know of our own 
disposition toward the dear children God has 
given us, we are to gauge God's disposition to- 
ward all his children — only, we are to conceive 
it without any of those weaknesses and frail- 
ties that always characterize us. Even a mother 
may forget her child, but God will not forget. 
As the astronomer uses a comprehensible 
measure as a base-line from which to triangulate 
the distance of the remotest star, so we, from the 
short line of love in our own hearts, as parents, 
can apprehend what we never can fully compre- 
hend — the love of the infinite Father; that is, 
just what the best earthly father would do, if he 
could, to secure the welfare of his children, God will 
do for all his family,— is doing, and ever will con- 
tinue to do. 

Let us then take this Fatherhood, as we ob- 
serve the ways of God to man, and shed its light 
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on some of those ways. It will render them all 
clear. 

God is creator. He called us into being, and 
ere the first man breathed he foresaw every 
event that should happen to him, and only 
created such immortals as he oould conduct safely 
through all the vicissitudes of being. We know 
this, because we know that he created only as a 
father would create. You know that not one of 
your children would have entered this world 
with your consent, unless you believed that his 
existence is on the whole to be a blessing. You 
'would a thousand times have preferred to be 
childless, rather than that one of your loved ones 
should not have a happy immortality. If you, 
being evil, would do this, you cannot as a Chris- 
tian accuse the Infinite Father of doing differ- 
ently. God has been the creator of men only 
as he has been the Father, and this fact is a war- 
ranty that all his prodigal children shall return 
to their Father's house ; and this we imply every 
time we say **Our Father." 

God punishes sin as a father punishes. Why do 
you punish your offspring? You never love 
them more, nor desire their welfare more, nor try 
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harder to bless them, than when from a sense of 
duty you punish them. You could not inflict one 
pang that you knew would injure their happiness. 
Nor can God. He could no more consign 
the most rebellious child of his to final woe than 
the kindest-hearted parent would keep a child 
in perpetual pain to no good end. God's pun- 
ishments are never ends, but means. He 
punishes to improve. The New Testament word 
"punishment" means to prune, discipline, im- 
prove. These shall go away into continual im- 
provement, is the literal meaning of the Savior's 
language in Matt, xxv, 46. **Whom the Lord lov- 
eth he ohasteneth, and scourgeth every son whom 
he receiveth." He can only punish as a good 
father, for the welfare of the punished. 

He is governor, but he governs only as a parent; 
not to show bis authority, not to compel obedi- 
ence, but to bring all his children to acknowledge 
and obey him for their own happiness' sake, does 
he govern ; in one word, his government is purely 
parental, paternal. Fathers often exercise arbi- 
trary authority— are despotic in their sway; but 
his rule is like that of the best conceivable human 
father— it includes father-love and mother-love 
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both. This is the blessed spirit that presides over 
all human destinies. This is what restrains and 
leads, checks and stimulates all the movements 
of human experience. This is what explains all 
the darker allotments of life. Just as a child can 
not always tell why a coveted favor is denied, 
why unpleasant duties must be performed, why all 
can not be just as he desires, so we are in the dark 
as to the significance of life, the meaning of much 
that we must undergo. But Just as the child who 
has learned the perfect filial love, compounded of 
confidence and obedience, is reconciled to all in 
the sweet thought that father knows best and will 
only do what is best, so this thought reconciles 
man to what otherwise is unendurable. No mat- 
ter how the ship of life may toss on the breakers 
of time, if the soul can only know that the Father 
holds the helm, all is well. 

The Apostle Philip once cried, ''Show us the 
Father and it sufficeth us." This is the one want 
of the soul and of the world. Only let the Father 
be seen in the creator, the king, the governor, 
the Judge, and there is no doubt, no uncertainty^ 
no fear. The great error of the Christian world 
has been that it has lost the paternity of God in 
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his royalty, instead of modifying the royalty by 
the fatherhood. The king might not include the 
father, but the father must include the king. 
The great error among Christians on this subject 
was derived by the authors of existing phases of 
Christian faith wholly from the human govern- 
ments about them, and not from this great guid- 
ing light in Christian faith. The historian Mil- 
man tells us that Augustine "compelled that total 
change in human opinion which was to influence 
the Christianity of the remotest ages." Augustine, 
having by his own confession spent his youth 
in the brothels of Carthage, devoted his vast 
abilities after his conversion to reconciling Chris- 
tianity and paganism. He dismissed the woman he 
ought to have married, contrary to the earnest 
wish of his mother, Monica, because he thought a 
celibate life essential to goodness. His only son was 
bom without legal father or mother, and his whole 
life as a Christian was in direct hostility to that 
sacred relation on which society rests. Augustine 
could know nothing of this fundamental idea of 
Christianity, and he is the author of the prevail- 
ing systems of Christian faith, that sink the Father 
out of sight in the lawgiver and executioner. 
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He simply transferred to God the characteristics 
of half-civilized pagan kings, and the subsequent 
centuries have been struggling to restore our 
religion to the truth contained in the first 
words in the Lord's Prayer. Bead the Boman 
code of law in Augustine's day, and you will see 
that its principles are transferred to the theology 
of Augustine — the popular theology. Its penal 
system, its theory of obligations and contracts, 
its whole genius is reflected in that scheme of 
theology which Augustine bequeathed, and which 
the prevailing Ohurches of Ohristendom have in- 
herited. It lies at the very foundation of popular 
errors; of all the fear that hath torment; of the 
doubt and heartbreaking that even devoted Chris- 
tians experience. 

The reader of the Christian theology of a cen- 
tury ago — and of the last fifteen centuries, indeed— 
is amazed to see that the universal Fatherhood is 
almost an unrecognized fact. It was not until 
Murray exhumed it from beneath the debris of 
mediadval theology that the cardinal fact of 
Christianity contained in the first two words of 
the Lord's Prayer was elevated to its rightful 
position. 
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Yes I the one supreme word in Christianity is 
that only title that includes all God's perfections. 
When we are told that God will permit any creat- 
ure of his to starve in the wilderness of sin, while 
he has spiritual plenty — that he will abandon to 
perpetual torment those whom he can restore to 
purity and happiness, what is the sufficient an- 
swer? Would a father do this? Would you do it 
by a child of yours? Would you not sacrifice 
every energy and power to prevent it? If you, 
being evil, would do this, you must not doubt that 
he will do the same. When any statement comes 
to us that shows God to be other than the bene- 
factor of all and the final savior of all, what is 
its refutation? Our Father! When we are in 
any doubt or darkness or sorrow, what magic 
words dispel every shadow, and bring light and 
Joy? Our Father! When we desire sweet recon- 
ciliation to all the allotments of life, when we 
would understand the meaning of sorrow and 
death, the purpose of chastisement, the reason for 
all that is obscure, these two words explain all. 
They are opening vistas into Heaven, from every 
earthly situation. And when Christians shall give 
them their due place in their creeds and their af- 
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fections, correctness of faith, strength of faith, 
ani the grand impulses of Christian living, will be 
secured as never otherwise. And any one who can 
realize their meaning, and appropriate it, has found 
a secure haven. 

Observe: It is not simply Father, or the Father, 
or even my Father — it is Our Father. Every 
human being is under obligations to offer this 
prayer, from which it follows that God is the 
Father of all. And thus the majesty, wisdom^ 
power, sovereignty, and all the attributes of Deity 
are brought down to intimate and personal rela- 
tions with every human soul. It is not an abstract 
truth, not an idea to be contemplated, but a holy 
experience to be appropriated as a part of the- 
texture of daily life. 

That Being who called the universe into life,, 
whose marvelous wisdom constructed all that fills 
it, whose skill is everywhere displayed, might 
otherwise have excited our awe ; but now, revealed 
as our Father, all else is dimmed by the radiance 
of that infinite fact, and our awe and wonder are 
lost in our love when we realize it: as Moses saw 
the glory of God, not in his wisdom and power^. 
but when Jehovah said, "Iwill make all my good- 
ness to pass before thee.** 
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But there is another truth taught In these brief 
^ords, and that is the great practical truth of our 
religion. If God were not the Father of all, then 
all were under no obligations to recognize equal- 
ity of right and interest among men. But as he is, 
we are by the force of that truth impelled to rec- 
ognize every man as a brother, and the interests 
of all others equal to our own. The moment we 
say "Our Father," we not only recognize our filial 
relations to God, but our fraternal relations to 
man. We see that we are members of a family^ 
with one common parent. We enter into a cove- 
nant every time we utter the Lord's Prayer, to look 
out for the welfare and interests of all mankind; 
to recognize no caste or distinction or chasm of 
separation between ourselves and others. "Our 
Father" is the Golden Bule in shorthand. It is 
the aspiration in worship, of which that is the 
ethical statement. 

A beggar once asked alms of a certain bishop. 
The good man gave him a somewhat tough crusty 
and, while he was munching it, catechised him : 
"Can you pray?" "No, sir." "Can you not even 
say the Lord's Prayer?" "No, sir." "I will teach 
you then ; say * Our Father.' " " Sir ?" "Say 'Our 
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Father.'" "Our Father?" "Yes." "Is God Our 
Father?" "He is." "Then you find I are brothers?" 
"Ye-e-es." "Then are you not ashamed to give a 
brother of yours so hard a crust as that because 
he is poor?" That tells the whole story. The 
Christian world has not yet reached the ability to 
offer the very first words of that prayer, without a 
twinge. If God is my Father, you are my brother. 
No matter what may be the color of your skin, 
the pronunciation of your speech, the leanness of 
your purse, the errors of your head or heart, or 
even the vices of your life, I am under a weight 
of fraternal obligation to you which I cannot dis- 
regard without sin. The first two words of this 
prayer are a confession to God, every time we ut- 
ter them, that we recognize the brotherhood of 
which we are members, and a profession of our 
purpose to do all we can to promote the welfare 
of the rest of the family. The recognition of these 
two truths growing from the one root of our text 
would be the signal for a love for God and a love 
for man, a faith and a life, a Christianity with a the- 
ory and a practice, such as would bless the world. 
It is indeed the substance of all vital religion, the 
essence of all faith and all goodness. We must 
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not presume to ourselves — much less to God—that 
we have yet more than achieved a dim perception 
of that ineffable glory which is yet to bless the 
believing heart and the obedient life, until we 
sound the vast depths of this compound truth 
with the plunlmet of experience. 

And it is to help us on towards that state of 
which we may call the first two words in our text 
the ideal plan, that we are to pray— "Our Father." 
The object is not merely to call out our reverence, 
or cause us to worship, for the sake of that alone. 
I have no idea that worship would have been re- 
quired of us, had it not been that thus, through that 
process, we should be led on in a course that would 
benefit us. Had it not been for this object, such 
prayers as Oriental or Christian mystics have of- 
fered — mere contemplation, rhapsody, and reverie 
— would be, as they are not, the style of Christian 
devotion. The sole object of prayer is a practical 
one : to make us stronger and better for our own 
sakes. Hence the first words of the petition we 
are commanded to offer give us the basis of all 
confidence and trust towards God, and of all 
duty towards man. And prayer is the process, 
because thus we kindle the great forces of our 
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nature into their utmost fervor. Had our religion 
been a code of ethics, a program of theofy, it 
might have been well enough to state these two 
truths in a creed rather than a prayer. But the 
enthusiasm of human nature, the great undertow 
of feeling, the setting of all the c&nvictions and 
impulses of the soul in one current which shall 
with powerful sweep bear all before it — this can 
only be done as we shape our purposes in prayer, 
and thus give them their greatest power. 

Devotional men, animated by a common object, 
get together, and pray and labor to a common end. 
By and by a power is felt on the community, end 
they erroneously think the infinite God has devi- 
ated from his path — has come down to do their 
bidding, when they have raised themselves to a 
higher plane. So children in the cars think the 
scenery is flying past them, when it is only them- 
selves who are moving. 

Heretofore this prayer hafi been offered ae a <or- 
mula--as a rote— by those who have not f athoioed 
its vast meanings ; and those who have«we&«OHie- 
thing of its significance have only theoretleaUy 
accepted it without making it a devotional msA 
practical experience. Oh, when <moe any 
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I had almost said any Christian — shall perceive 
the infinite perspective opened by these twa 
truths, and shall fully realize their meanings, 
and appropriate them as a daily prayer whose 
impulse shall move every deed and thought, then 
shall we see in fact, what Christ saw in ideal form ; 
and when mankind shall attain to this height, as 
one day mankind will, there will need little 
change to realize heaven, even on eaxth. 

To rebuke and wean us away from that spirit- 
ual weakness almost everywhere found, which 
gives numerous and lofty titles, and so to symbol- 
ize the simplicity, and, at the same time, the com- 
prehensiveness of Christian worship, we have the 
one name that every heart sees something in, and 
which Includes all the other names and attributes 
of Deity. The Christian who calls God anything 
else than Father gives away his birthright. He 
who never relinquishes that, has always an unfail- 
ing guide in every possible duty toward God and 
man. And whoever makes these truths not merely 
mental perceptions, but devout convictions, fer* 
vent impulses, experimental realities, he who 
feels that he is God*s child, must day by day grow 
onward and upward. Life will seem to arrange 
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itself harmoniously ; duty will become more and 
more a delight; to his eyes, "nothing will walk 
with aimless feet;" a Father's smile will rest on 
every event, and a brother's heart will be recog- 
nized within every human breast, and every act 
will be shaped to bring in the fulfilment of that 
other petition in the Model Prayer, — "Thy will be 
done on earth as in heaven." 

Ohristian friends, we bless God that it is our great 
privilege, as a branch of the Ohurch of Ohrist, and 
It is one we do not yet fully understand, to have 
clear mental perceptions of these vast, these all- 
comprehending truths. But we do not, as we 
should, make them the ideal of life. It will help 
us to do this, daily, in spirit and in truth, to utter 
these words. Let their spirit blend with ours. In 
the temple of worship, in the secresy of our hearts, 
in the duties of busy life, let their influence rise 
heavenward, like the fire of sacrifice on the heart's 
altar, and God will seem closer about us, and life 
will become more and more beautiful, and sorrow 
will lose its gloom, and death its dread, and 
Heaven will draw nearer, and we shall be able, as 
was the author of the prayer, to know that we and 
our Father are one. 
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Thus God through Christ has revealed him- 
self to men by a name that must, when recog- 
nized, win their hearts. He has expressed himself 
by a personification that touches their tenderest 
sympathies. Nature omits the Father, and always 
leaves the soul's vital questions unanswered. 
Science is dumb when the human heart breaks 
with inexplicable problems. Nature exhibits the 
perfume of the flower, the plumage of the bird, 
the brightness of the sunbeam, and the beauty 
and joy of life and health ; but she reveals also 
the poisonous plant, the fang of the serpent, the 
storm, the earthquake, pestilence, sorrow and 
death. Science never detects the Father in the 
phenomena of the universe. 

Nature seems kind to our dead. She weaves a 
verdant tapestry, embroidered with flowers, above 
their sacred dust; but as we call their dear names 
down the dark doorway through which their de- 
parted forms descended, only the mocking rever- 
berations of our own voices reply, and this is the 
answer of Nature to the question. Shall we see our 
darling dead again? Or if, gazing upward to the 
blazing constellations that seem to look so kindly 
down, we call after the ^white wings lessening up 
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the skies'* of those we mourn and miss, our voices 
•are lost in the eternal silences, and this is all the 
intelligence Science will ever give to that awful 
question, **J1 a man die shall he live again ?** 
The scalpel, the microscope, the telescope, the 
chemical test have their spheres, but they have 
nothing to tell us of those paternal relations 
that Ohrist alone reveals. He brings us the 
grand solvent of all the soul's mysteries. He 
couches the film on the soul's vision, he enables 
us to discern the highest of spiritual verities, 
he shows us the Father; and now the Christian 
believer may exultingly say, "Let Science widen 
her horizons ; let the confines of creation stretch 
out till blazing suns shall outnumber seashore 
sands, each soul is more tenderly cared for and 
watched over than labyrinths of stars, for it is a 
child of the infinite Parent, and can in all the 
vicissitudes of being realize its relationship, and 
look to the fountain of infinite love, and say: 
*OuR Father who art in Heaven.' " 



The Divine Name. 



!|it{imt^ hi "^ l^nmfj. 



Hallowed, ay, hallowed I not alone In prayer, 

But In onr daily thoughts and daily speech; 
At altar and at hearthstone— every where 

That temple-priests or home -apostles preach. 
Oh. not by words alone, but by our deeds. 

And by our faith, and hope and spirits' flame. 
And by the nature of our private creeds. 

We hallow best and erlorify thy name. 
Nature doth hallow it; in every star. 

And every flower, and leaf and leaping wave 
8he praises thee who from thy realm afar 

Such stores of beauty to this fair earth gave. 
But these alone should not thy love proclaim— 
Our hearts, our bouIb respond— "All hallowed be thy 
name." Sabah 0. Edoabton ILlto. 



THE DIYINE NAME. 



-^ITATT, vi : 9, 

Very seldom have the manifold meanings in 
this brief sentence been comprehended by those 
who have daily uttered it. There are many who 
seem to feel that when they only pronounce the 
sacred name of Deity reverentially, — when they 
abstain from profanity, do not actually swear — 
they have complied with these words. This is 
included, but how much more than this is meant I 
To speak the titles by which God is designated 
lightly, profanely, irreverently, is a sin prevalent, 
general, and for which no excuse can be given, 
for which no sufficient apology is possible. 
Other sins are induced by appetite, by strong 
provocation, by hope of some personal advan- 
tage; but for this, only inherent depravity, or the 

6 
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most culpable thoughtlessness and heedlessness, 
the most wanton disregard and forgetfulness of 
the divine existence, can be pleaded. Other sin- 
ners are misled by the attractive bait that 
tempts, but the swearer adds folly to his sin, as 
some one has well said, ''by biting at the naked 
hook.** Profanity is indeed included among the 
sins reprehended in this lang^a^e, but it seems 
BO far below the height of its sublime language, 
so small a part of its full meaning, as hardly to 
be worth reference as we pass along. 

In what does the chief sin of profanity consist? 
Have we tried to comprehend exactly what we 
are to hallow? I fear that we have been taught, 
as I certainly was, that the names of God are not 
to be uttered irreverently, because of the infinite 
power and wisdom, the exalted character of God, 
his greatness, and might, and majesty, and be- 
cause of his fearful wrath and indignation, if men 
profane any of those names. But it is clear, as 
we examine the language in its connection, that 
it is his sacred name — sacredest and greatest of 
all— the name of Fatheb, that we are to honor and 
venerate. It is not "Mighty Jehovah," or "In- 
finite King," or "Greater;*' but "Our Father, who 
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art in heaven, hallowed be thy name.** While 
all names by which we recognize Godmustbehal- 
lowed, the one name — ^Father^is the most sacred 
of all. But that name is not only profaned when 
we speak it irreverently, but it is unhallowed 
scarcely less when we ignore it in our views of 
nature, of life, of providence, of God's character, 
when we allow any real or imaginary trait to ob- 
scure this. If we do not recognize and acknowl- 
edge God as "Our Father," we do not hallow his 
name as this prayer demands. 

But it is not the mere name of itself that has 
the sanctity. It is to be hallowed because of 
what it stands for— represents. In our colonial 
times, when the American colonies were subject to 
the English crown, it was customary, on finding 
any remarkably valuable pine .tree on the public 
lands, to cut a broad arrow on it to indicate that 
itwas royal property. The broad arrow was the 
king's mark, which was respected by all, as 
though a sentinel stood guard over it. It repre- 
sented royalty. Just so do the name and attri- 
butes of God— and God as a Father. This is the 
great fact, not to be for a moment forgotten 
throughout this prayer— the name and attributes 
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of God are to be recognized throughout the works 
of God, and in all his dealings. The name repre- 
sents the characteristics for which it stands. 

In their religious opinions, in their thoughts of 
our Maker, men must not substitute any other in 
the place of the parental character. They must 
not view him as, and call him king, or judge, or 
by any other title, rather than Father. They do 
not thus hallow his real name. What sort of a 
son is he who addresses his earthly father as 
''governor?" Just what the human being is who 
addresses Deity thus. There may be no intention 
of irreverence in either case. It may be thought* 
less, and so is at least half the swearing in this 
world. If profanity were a deliberate sin, and 
not a mere heedless vice, it would indicate a fear- 
ful depravity. But that does not excuse it, nor 
is theology pardonable for similar conduct in 
repudiating the one name, most sacred of alL 
Think of it. The command is, "When ye pray 
say. Our Father, hallowed be thy name," and yet in 
their views of God, in their addresses to him, in 
their thoughts of him, thousands who utter this 
prayer straightway employ terms and ideas that 
wholly destroy the fact of fatherhood, and sub- 
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6titute that which is wholly incompatible with it. 
€an it be that men ascribe to God such conduct 
as they acknowledge would cover with infamy 
the name of an earthly king— that they charge 
him with doing by immortal souls what they 
themselves would not, if they could, do by a rat 
or venotnous reptile, and at the same time offer 
this petition? Even so. Why, if jGod were a de- 
stroyer, a tormentor, a being whc^dnly desired to 
Bhow irresistible power, and if ther^ were no moral 
-qualities in the universe — then the fact that he 
were able to stand with immortal souls for- 
ever crushed under his feet, might in some sense 
liallow — no, I am mistaken, the word hallow 
would not then have a meaning. Some new 
term would be invented to describe the awful 
fact. We can only hallow that which has high 
and holy moral qualities. And when we pray that 
Ood's dear name of Father may be hallowed, we 
forever bar out all that is not compatible with 
tenderest regard for the welfare of the offspring. 
I say that men desecrate the name they are com- 
manded to hallow, if they allow any trait of char- 
acter, or any conduct to be ascribed to him, that 
is not just what we ourselves know we should be 
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not only willing but anxious to manifest toward 
our own children. 

Thus this petition asks for something more 
than mere abstinence from profanity. We are to 
honor, reverence whatever is represented by the 
Divine name. That is, we are to hallow the Being 
who wears it as an Infinite personality, and all 
the traits and attributes that belong to him, not 
only as they extst in him, and constitute his per- 
sonality, but As the virtues they stand for are 
within our own reach. 

Let us illustrate this : Ood is jtiat Justice is 
one of the great constitutents of his character. 
Can a man pretend to offer this prayer, and be 
unjust in his life? Oan he help, if he is sincere, 
venerating not only the abstract principle of jus- 
tice itself, but every manifestation of it that he 
beholds? Oan he, if he thus honors it, avoid 
striving to be just, upright in all his life? One 
letter— if I may thus speak — in the great word 
Father, is justice. We do not, we can not hcUlow 
that word — that name — unless we recognize, and 
honor, and strive to acquire more and more, and 
make prevail in the world everywhere, that trait 
which is an integral part of his character—that 
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word which is a part of the Divine name. We 
desecrate, profane the Father's name, if we ac- 
cuse him of doing, or allowing, or if we ourselves 
perform or consent to allow, if in our power 
to prevent, or if in our conduct we are guilty of 
aught that is unjust. We hallow his name in 
every devout aspiration for the prevalence of 
justice among men, and, most of all, for the proof 
we give of the sincerity of our aspirations by the 
justice, the justness, the uprightness of our own 
conduct. If we are unjust in our behavior, and 
offer the petition for the hallowing of God's name 
every hour in the day, we do not really mean one 
word we say. We are only declaiming. 

So of mercy. That is another letter in the 
blessed word Father. We do not hallow that 

« 

name; our prayer is a hollow phrase of words, a 
meaningless formality, unless we are devoutly as- 
piring toward that kindness, charity, good will, 
that love which is the nucleus, the moving 
spring of Deity's sacred attributes. That must be 
our ideal — the goal toward which we are striv- 
ing, however far we fall short of it, or we are 
offering a vain formality— our sacrifice is an 
abomination. 
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There are certain heathen people who possess 
"praying mills." They write or print their pray- 
ers on long strips of paper rolled up, which they 
place in their mills or machines, and then they 
turn the crank, while they are thinking of any- 
thing else. A vast deal of prayer is of this sort 
It is a fetich, a talisman, a mechanical, perfunc- 
tory office, that is employed to keep oft ills as qui- 
nine wards oft the ague. But this is not true 
Ohristian prayer, which springs from filial love 
alone, and aspiring toward God, as the loving 
parent, enables the child to realize communion 
with the Father. 

As though Jesus said to us, ''See what God has 
done for you. He has not only provided for you 
in common with the rest of his creation, but he 
has revealed himself to you in a nearer and 
dearer, and holier relation than any other creatures 
sustain. You are his child. You wear his Divine 
image. You are destined to exist forever, and to 
remain, as now, through all the changes of being, 
the child of God. Every attribute of his nature 
concentrates into the perfect character of pa- 
ternity—every ray unites in love's white light, 
and the warmth and glory of it shall shine upon 
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your Boul in blessed beauty forever more, and 
therefore you ought to — therefore you will—hal- 
low his name, if you but perceive the recreating 
truth." You are asked not only to shun a mere 
overt transgression, but to rise into the spirit of 
obedience ; not because pains and hate will be the 
penalty of disobedience, but because love and 
joy shall be the reward of obeying. Can you 
profane, can you help hallowing the name of God 
when you remember what he has done for you? 
Once realize the thought with which the Lord's 
Prayer commences, and the next sentence be- 
comes the involuntary, the irrepressible excla- 
mation of the adoring soul. 

Hence it is that this petition starts from the 
preceding clause, ""Out Father/* as though the 
utterance ot that name opened vistas of infinite 
meaning, and then the text, combining aspira- 
tion and petition, breaks spontaneously from that 
view of God. **Hallowed be thy name" — the 
Father's name. It is at once an utterance of 
fact, **Hallowed is thy name," and also a prayer 
for its further and continual and eternal sacred- 
ness: — **Let thy name he hallowed." 

Thus the chief qualities which the great name 
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of Deity represents are moral. Indeed, nothing- 
else oould win our love. There is a too common 
idea that our reverence for God is demanded of us 
by him, by right of power. That is, he is omnipo- 
tent, omniscient, and therefore we must reverence- 
him. But if we will think of it a moment, we shall 
see that true veneration, such as is demanded in the 
text, never could be inspired from the contempla-^ 
tion of mere skill, mere power, however great.. 
We do not love God because he is mighty and 
wise, but because he is good. "We love him be- 
cause he first loved us," is the apostle's declara- 
tion, and embodies all human experience. 

Stand before Niagara, emblem of power, whose* 
falling waters seem ''poured from Jehovah's hand.*^ 
Look on the ocean in a storm, ''where the Al- 
mighty glasses himself in tempests." Gaze up to 
Alps on Alps, rising in nature's proudest sublimity.. 
Awe, admiration, are inspired, but not honor, not 
love. Wherever we look on nature we only find 
our souls drawn out, as we penetrate toward that 
Being who is the source and center of all. He is 
but partially seen. We see glimpses of him, but. 
nothing like that perfect God revealed in the 
Lord's prayer. And so of men. We give our 
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wonder^ perhaps a certain degree of admiration, to 
the men who have performed prodigies of strength 
and skill, merely. The Napoleons andAlexanders, 
in whom intellectual greatness was not allied to 
moral qualities, excite our awe, but we reserve 
our real reverence, our love, for those who were 
greater, because better. We may give a degree 
of admiration to Napoleon, but we hallow the 
name of John Howard. 

Now if it were possible, in our contemplation of 
the Divine character, to perceive nothing but 
power and wisdom ; if, as we investigated his wotks 
in nature, his dealings with men— all the manifesta- 
tions of himself displayed in all the places of his 
dominion, we saw no evidence of the existence of 
the moral atributes — truth. Justice, mercy, — we 
might bow in wonder at the overwhelming might 
and majesty displayed ; but there we should pause. 
The higher emotions would remain unexcited* 
But when we ''look through nature, up to nature's 
God," and see a Father ; when in all the good and 
ill that checker life we behold a heavenly parent; 
when the sacred name of Deity enshrines all those 
highest and holiest attributes that the moral be- 
ing wears, the utterance of that name wakens 
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into diyine activity all our veneration and 
love, and we embody our emotions in what is at 
once an aspiration and a petition, an expression 
of our own feeling toward God, and our wish in 
reference to men ; what we would do, we pray may 
be done by all, and the language we employ is, 
** Hallowed be thy name." 

The Mahomedans, I hear, never destroy apiece 
of paper containing writing or printing, until 
they examine it carefully, and ascertain that the 
name of God is nowhere on it. Such is their re- 
gard for Allah. It is In something such a sense 
that the Old Testament commands abstinence 
from its employment. ''Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain.** It is a stern 
prohibition of profanity. But see how infinitely 
beyond the decalogue is the second petition in 
the Lord's Prayer; not negative, but positive; not 
a precept, but a principle— not abstinence from 
the letter of transgression, but an exhortation to 
the soul and spirit of all obedience, after hav- 
ing given the very conditions of its existence. 

How do you hallow the name of that dear 
earthly father and mother, now spared to your love 
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and kind offices, or now beyond the river? You 
would not allow their names to be tossed disre- 
spectfully on the lips of heedless men and women. 
You would not — you could not — utter a whisper 
that would indicate your disregard for them. 
But that is a small part of your duty. No, you de- 
light in hallowing their names ; you venerate their 
memories. You remember all they have done 
for you, and their tender care for you, and the 
provisions they have made for your welfare,— 
and to-day, by their love, their examples, they 
reach out their hands to you, no less if dead than 
living; they speak to you no less whether on this 
side or the other side of the grave; and their 
names are hallowed in your hearts, because the 
utterance or thought of those names reminds you 
of their love for you, of their character. Such is 
the influence and value of the thought of God, of 
the utterance of his name in the sense intended 
by the Lord's Prayer. Just as that name is a 
synonym for the pure and good,— just as it repre- 
sents what appeals to our gratitude and faith 
and love and reverence,— just as it brings before 
the mind that which kindles our highest and holi* 
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est emotions, does it compel that willing worship, 
combined with reverence, gratitude and love, de- 
scribed by the word hallowed. 

Nothing can be clearer, then, than that all views 
of the Divine character which do not awaken these 
emotions will not promote the end prayed for in 
our text. Just as far as men ascribe to him unpa- 
ternal characteristics, they defeat — at least post- 
pone — the fulfillment of this petition. If their ideas 
prevail, men may bow down before God, may fear 
and tremble when his name is uttured, may be 
filled with horror at the thought of his presence, 
as though they were on the brink of Niagara, or 
in the grasp of ocean. To such his name may in- 
spire awe, but not the sweet, filial veneration de- 
noted by the word "Hallowed." 

On the other hand, whatever view harmonizes 
the Divine attributes in one; whatever view re- 
presents the power and wisdom of God as imple- 
ments, his justice and truth as means assisting 
love and mercy to work out to perfect fruition 
their Divine purposes; whatever shows God to be 
what the Lord's Prayer declares, and illustrates 
and exhibits — that view recognizes the sacredness 
of the petition, obeys it, and hastens the day of 
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its universal recognition. Look at God as you 
\?ill, and you can not really in the highest sense 
hallow his name till you see him as the Father of 
all. Behold him thus, and the prayer of our text 
becomes the spontaneous utterance of the inspired 
worshiper. 

Oh I what worship there is where the divine con 
ditions demanded by this language are unfulfilled. 
The heathen bows before a visible or invisible idol, 
to which he has transferred human passions and 
weaknesses ; the theist bends in abject terror be- 
fore a deity whose imaginary traits awaken no 
love; the worshiper of the Christian's God sees but 
a partial glimpse of the truth as he hails God as the 
Father and friend of only a part of the human 
family ; but not any of these can hallow his name as 
if they beheld the infinite truth as Christ has re- 
vealed it, and we who perceive it can offer the 
prayer, and hasten its consummation best as we 
propagate that view of his perfections that never 
fails to call out the responding love of the human 
soul. If, therefore, this prayer is our genuine 
ambition, our sincere utterance, we will not cease 
from doing all in our power to show men that 
truth, the knowledge of which will hallow God's 
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name in their hearts ; and when God is seen as he is 
the doubts and fears of men, their gloomy and 
superstitious errors will fade away, like night be 
fore the advancing day, and this prayer will be 
universally a fulfillment, as well as an aspiration. 

The substance of my thought on this theme is, 
that the name of God denotes the titles, the words 
by which he Is known, and— more than all, because 
including all— the word Father; that this word is 
but a symbol of the divine character; and that 
while the words, the names of God should never 
be profaned, the character of God, as revealed by 
Jesus, should be held sacred, and never overlooked, 
so that the truest and highest worship may be in- 
duced, and that we prove our sincerity, in praying 
for the hallowing of God^s name, only as we love 
the traits of his character, and copy them in our 
own lives and conduct. We are only God's chil- 
dren in the highest sense, when we act like God's 
children, by showing our real veneration for the 
Father, by trying to be perfect in our sphere, as is 
he in his. 

Let us away with the inadequate thought that 
we hallow the name of the dear Father by never 
mentioning him. We only thus escape profanity. 
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We mustmeDtion him, and think of him, and love 
him, and serve him, and aim our noblest energies 
to the high and holy task of being like him, if we 
would hallow his name. Let us away with the 
thought that any sort of worship is in obedience 
to this petition, however blindly and ignorantly 
it may be offered. The reason and the affections, 
the head and the heart, intelligence and emotion, 
all uniting together on a being powerful as wise, 
just as merciful, good as mighty, the Father of all, 
our Father, this alone is an object above which 
the aspirations of human souls can never rise, 
towards which those aspirations may ascend for- 
ever and forever. 

Let this petition be the daily invocation of our 
lips, springing from the devout aspiration of our 
hearts, and life and experience will be beyond 
all the peradventures of time. If we truly hallow 
the name of the Father, nature will be to us but 
the transcript of his mind ; revelation, the stereo- 
typed proclamation of his will; life the sphere of 
his providences; time the ante-room of his king- 
dom ; eternity the destined realm of his perfect 
triumph, and as we pray and labor for reconcilia- 
tion to his will, and the end of error, sin, and sor- 

7 
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row, this aspiration will foretell the coming day 
of universal good, and while it asks the blessing 
it desires, it will accelerate the consummation. 
Oh I that I could tell, or that you could compre- 
hend, all that is meant when we say : ''Our Father 
who art in heaven, hallowed be tht name l** 



The Divine Kingdom. 
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Where shall thy kingdom come ? In halls of state. 

Or old cathedrals, where the mighty throng. 
Where mitred priests in robes of purple wait, 

And pealing organs ohant the lofty song? 
Where shall thy kingdom come? In cloist 

Where the pale nun in adoration bends. 
While with the music of her vesper hymn 

Some fond regret or cherished memory ble 
Or in the dwelling of the lowly poor. 

Where humble hopes and meek affections spring? 
There shall the dovejof peace, her wanderings o'er, 

At length find shelter for her weary wing? 
Where shall thy kingdom come? Is not thy throne 
Within the humble* contrite soul alono? 

OhABLOTTE a. jEBAULDr 
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—MATT.vi.lO. 

For what do we ask when we pray that the 
kingdom of God may come? Is not the language 
usually expressive of a certain Indefinite some- 
thing of which men have no clear Idea? In these 
words we are taught that our Father Is a sover- 
eign, and that human souls are his legitimate 
subjects. So that we should Inquire what Is it to 
be a subject of his dominion. In what does loyalty 
to God consist? What will take place when his 
kingdom comes? 

Tou will observe, to begin with, that a common 
Idea Is erroneous, namely, that the kingdom of God 
Is necessarily the final condition of holiness and 
happiness, In the life beyond the grave. What we 
ordinarily mean when we speak of heaven, is some- 
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thing after death, something we shall go to, a 
state or condition into which we shall enter. But 
this kingdom is something we pray may come to 
us. The prayer is not, "Let us go into thy king- 
dom," but "Thy kingdom come." 

We shall best get at the meaning of this lan- 
guage, by seeing how it is usually employed. The 
different phrases, "Kingdom of Heaven," "King- 
dom of God," "Kingdom," and the like, are syn- 
onymous. They all denote the same thing, and 
these among others : it is, 1. Not of this world,**I/Lj 
kingdom is not of this world." John xviii, 36. 
But, 2. It is in this world, i, e., begins here. "Thy 
kingdom come, thy will be done on earth,^ Matt. 
vi, 10. "Tou shall see the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom." 3. It was jtist about coming, when 
Jesus spoke, "The kingdom of God is at hand," 
Luke ix, 27. "There be some of them which stand 
here, which shall not taste of death, till they have 
seen the kingdom of God come with power," Matt, 
ix, 1. 4. It was not outward but internal. "And 
when he was demanded of the Pharisees when the 
kingdom of God should come, -he answered them 
and said, 'The kingdom of God cometh not with 
observation, neither shall they say, Lo here, or lo 
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there, for behold the kingdom of God is within 
you,"* Luke xvii, 20. 5. We can not go to heaven 
till we have enough of heaven in us to attract us to 
heaven. It does not now consist of perfect, but 
of imperfect beings. It is like a net, which gath- 
ers good and bad, like wise and foolish virgins. 

6. It is wholly of a spiritual character, "For the 
kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost, ** 
Eom. xiv, 17. "Except a man be born again, he 
can not enter the kingdom of God," John iii, 3. 
'^Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of God," Matt, v, 3. "The unrighteous 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God,** I Cor. vi, 9. 

7. Christ established it at his coming. Before some 
died who heard him speak, they saw the kingdom 
established. Matt, xxiv, 25. 8. It is finally to be 
surrendered to Qod. "Then cometh the end, when 
he shall have delivered up the kingdom to God, 
even the Father," I Cor. xv, 24. That remarkable 
parable at the close of the 25th chapter of 
Matthew, which so many apply to the future state 
of being, but which is so clearly stated to have 
had its fulfillment in that generation, at the set- 
ting up of the kingdom, defines most fully in 
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what the acts that admit to that realm or ex- 
clude from it, consist. **Come ye blessed of my 
Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
from the foundation of the world." Why? **I 
was hungry, and ye gave me meat, thirsty, and 
ye gave me drink, naked, and ye clothed me, 
sick, and ye visited me, in priaion, and ye came 
unto me." And when the astonished hearers, who 
do not remember to have performed the acts ac- 
credited to them, inquire when they did all this, 
they are told that every benevolent act they had 
performed to any needy one, was as though they 
had done it to the Christ. ChrisVs proxy is the 
needy one. The conditions that rendered them 
loyal to God, and citizens of his commonwealth 
were a kindly spirit, illustrated in kindly acts. It 
should not consist of wholly perfect beings, but 
of those actuated by a good spirit, trying to be 
good, and to do good. The least particle of this 
divine spirit in the heart, though no more than a 
grain of mustard seed, or a bit of leaven, estab- 
lishes the germ of that kingdom, and so great is 
the capacity of the soul to receive more and more 
of it, and so vast the field for the exercise of it, 
that the wisest saint, the ripest soul, sees as 
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much necessity for its increase in himself as does 
the youngest spirit just perceiving its value, and 
hence all cry with united voice, "Thy kingdom 
come." 

The word that better expresses the idea of the 
Savior than the word kingdom, is reign, domin- 
ion, rule, government. Thy reign come. Let 
the rule or dominion of the Father be establshed 
everywhere. Let his paternal spirit, his fatherly 
will, everywhere prevail, breaking down all opposi- 
tion, all incongruous customs, and principles, and 
practices, and tendencies, and thoughts. Let no 
rival to him anywhere on earth, among men, any- 
where in the universe, exercise dominion. Let 
the Father be the king. Let his spirit and will be 
absolute. 

The more you shall reflect on this language, the 
more you will see that the key-note sounded in 
the first two words of the Lord's Prayer, is pro- 
longed through these three, and that we are to 
entertain nothing describing the reign of God, 
his dominion over men, that is not dictated by 
the great fact with which the Lord's Prayer com- 
mences, a paternal control, a Father's government. 

In their efforts to describe the nature of God's 
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government, men sometimes get very inadequate 
ideas of it. It has been tanght that the divine 
power must and will be established at any cost 
or calamity to man. That his authority will be 
vindicated, though in the process the interest of 
millions of souls be sacrificed. But a father's 
authority is only vindicated in the obedience of 
children. If the Deity were a mere ruler, whose 
sole object is to govern, control, if he had no» 
interest in his subjects, no purpose of their weQ^ 
fare, this supposition might be entertained. You 
have perhaps heard such an illustration as this, 
of God's government. A king enacted a law 
that the first transgressor of a certain edict should 
lose both his eyes. To his great grief his own son, 
the heir to the crown, was the first offender. His 
law must be respected. So he deprives hi& 
son of one eye, takes the other half of the penalty 
himself, and so preserves his authority. But this 
illustration shows that he simply evaded Mb owa 
law and did not respect it, and proves conclu- 
sively that he would never have affixed such a 
penalty to his law had he foreseen the first of- 
fender. But we ought not to measure God by a 
poor, ignorant Pagan king, who would have eour- 
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ducted very differently had he foreseen the future. 
Our Father and King knows all oontingencieSy 
foresees all occurrences, and if we obey the divine 
direction, and judge what he would do by his chil- 
dren, from what we know we would do by ours, 
and this we are commanded to do, we shall know 
that he never issues a commandment which does 
not intend the welfare of the subject, and that he 
knows the kind of penalty that will sooner or later 
dissuade the sinner from wrong doing, and that 
just that penalty he has in every instance affixed 
to his law. It does not do to measure God's king- 
dom, his reign and government, by human govern- 
ments, for two reasons, 1. No earthly power is pa- 
rental. All human governments have the arbitrary 
principle of obedience, not for the offender's wel- 
fare, but for the security of government, and 2. 
Human powers are not sufficiently wise to adjust 
penalties to transgressions, and rewards to obedi- 
ence, to bring about obedience in every subject. 
Every criminal would be reformed if governments 
knew the right penalty. But our Father, the king 
of the world, and rightful governor of all souls, 
not only desires and purposes and commands uni- 
versal obedience, but he knows just what motive 
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to present to secure it, what penalty to promote it. 
For purposes we can not fully fathom, he does not 
choose to present those motives at once. But two 
great facts are known to us, and those explain 
the whole subject, and point forward to its final 
solution: 1. He has given us an agency, not 
wholly free, but a moral agency whose final obe- 
dience to him will more glorify him than would 
our creation as mere machines and our uniform 
obedience under those circumstances have done, 
and 2. He has made us to enjoy as we obey, and 
suffer as we disobey ; every act of disloyalty to 
him carries its own evil consequences with it, and 
all obedience the advantage of well doing. And 
though we act against the light, and contrary to 
our own interests, often and long, it certainly is 
not difficult to see that sooner or later we shall 
voluntarily return to that obedience which only 
will secure the peace we desire. If this is not 
done in this life, there is another, where God is 
the same, and where the same freedom must exist 
or there can be no such thing as virtue there. 
We are too apt to limit God, and the soul's ca- 
pacity for improvement, to time. Eternity is the 
destined sphere of both, and the kingdom here 
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spoken of is not confined to earth. It is to ex- 
tend beyond the grave, and to last until Christ 
shall surrender it to God, with its object fully 
accomplished. That object is universal obedi- 
ence. 

The Apostle states that, ''Then oometh the end 
when he shall have delivered up the kingdom to 
God, even the Father, when he shall have put 
down all rule and all authority and power, for he 
(Ohrist) must reign, till he hath put all enemies 
under his feet The last enemy, death, shall be 
destroyed. And when all things shall be subdued 
unto him, then shall the Son also, himself be 
subject unto him that put all things under him, 
that God may be all in all." This is a statement 
of the great truth that when Ohrist by his doc- 
trines and principles shall have completed his 
work, universal obedience will follow. 

Now it does not meet the case to say that this 
subjection is one of mere overcoming, an unwill- 
ing submission. Power was conferred upon Ohrist 
not that he should torment disobedient souls, but 
''that he should give eternal life to those given 
him for that purpose,** i. e. all flesh. To say that 
millions will be shut up in the prison-house of de- 
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spair, there to remain forever, does not fulfill the 
conditions, because all such souls would be in a 
worse state than when on earth, certainly 
would be no more in subjection when sinning in 
hell than when sinning on earth. Suppose our 
government at the close of the war, had been able 
and obliged to build a wall between the North 
and South, and that those on the southern side of 
it had been left to cherish eternal hate to their 
northern brethren, and under a government of 
their own, had perpetuated the confederacy, who 
will say that our government had subdued its 
enemies? It might keep them within certain lim- 
its, might refuse them certain privileges, which 
by the way they would not ask for, and would not 
{hccept, but would it have subdued, destroyed its 
enemies ? Enemies are only truly destroyed by be- 
ing transformed to friends. Now this is parallel 
to the popular view of God's kingdom. Unable to 
win, subdue, conquer the wicked in the highest 
sense, God is compelled to see them set up a 
kingdom of their own, and perpetuate it. In other 
words, those whom God can not subdue, he is 
obliged to leave in a rival kingdom, under a rival 
sovereign, and that kingdom and sovereign are to 
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exist forever, in defiance of him, and this is called 
God's rule in the moral universe! And yet we pray 
^Thy kingdom come." Is this what we mean? 
Do we not ask for more than this? Do we not 
pray that his truth and grace may enter and control 
every heart, that falsehood may give way to truth, 
darkness to light, sin to holiness, and that happi- 
ness may everywhere prevail ? Do we not assent to 
Paul's petition, "I will that suplications, prayers, 
intercessions and giving of thanks be made for all 
men, for God will have all men to be saved, and 
come to the knowledge of the truth?" In one 
word, do not all Christians mean, when they ask 
for the coming of God's kingdom, that all souls 
may be willing subjects to his will, may love and 
serve him, and not merely that they may be 
crushed under his heel ? 

Now it is generally overlooked by Christians 
that this prayer is a wicked one, unless the wor- 
shiper believes it will be answered. Christian 
prayer is only proper when the worshiper be- 
lieves it will be answered. We are told to pray in 
faith, nothing doubting. We are told that "What- 
soever is not of faith, is sin." We must either 
never ask for universal obedience to God, or we 
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must believe, when asking, that the prayer 
will be answered. But in their best moods, 
in their most devotional conditions, all Chris- 
tians burst the thongs of creed, as Samson, 
his green withes, and ask, plead, for this great 
boon. Their hearts are better than their heads. 
But when both heart and head agree, the words 
of this text of ours, invoke the blessing which is 
believed to include God's reign without rivalry, 
throughout the universe, and what the heart de- 
sires, the head perceives to be in the purpose and 
plan of God. 

Therefore, when we pray "Thy kingdom come," 
we ask that God may be the ruler in all souls, 
and our faith should keep step with our holiest 
desires. 

And we are always to remember that we are 
lifting our worship to our Father. It is his king- 
dom for which we are supplicating, and not the 
kingdom of a mere ruler. Oonsequently we are 
not petitioning for aught that overlooks the in- 
terests of any one of his children. We are indeed 
praying that all human government may grow 
into the likeness of his government, that all the 
institutions of society may seek the good of all, 
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that each man may recognize in every other man 
a fellow-oitizen of God's commonwealth, that 
mankind may come to be the family it should be> 
with such a Father, and that in the future life, it 
may rise to an obedience never attainable here» ' 
We pray that our Father may reign in all hearts 
and over all lives. 

Now it is here, just as we have discovered in all 
Christ's teachings that the practical part is to us 
the most important part of all. That is do we 
mean what we are asking for? If we do we shall 
prove our prayers sincere, by a corresponding 
conduct. When one really asks for a certain result, 
he always strives to accomplish it. If I want 
learning, I procure the books containing it, and 
study them. If I really desire wealth, I bend my 
energies in the direction where I suppose wealth 
to be. To ask for a certain thing, and declare 
that I really long for it, and make no effort within 
my power for it, is a proof that I am not sincere. 

Do you suppose if one of us had any bad 
habit, as of swearing, lying, dishonesty, ill-tem- 
per, pride, or any other proclivity that we 
really so much deplore, as truly, sincerely to pray 
that we might be released from it, we should 

8 
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make no effort to discard it? And do you for a 
moment believe that any fault would long rule 
over us, if we should so detest it as sincerely to 
pray for its destruction? Such prayers, sincere 
ones, would be accompanied by corresponding 
efforts. 

Two Scottish divines were crossing a lake in 
the West Highlands, when a great storm came up. 
The passengers said, ''The two ministers should 
begin to pray, or we'll a* be drowned." **Na, na," 
said the boatman, ''the little one can pray if he 
like, but the big one maun tak' an oar." That 
is the right sort of praying, with an accompani- 
ment of works. The superstitious Oatholic 
sailor calls on the saints in a storm. The sensible 
mariner takes in sail and then trusts God. 

I had occasion once to call at the rooms of the 
Young Men's Christian Association in a certain 
town, to lay before the agent a pressing case of 
poverty. It required immediate relief. I was 
told that there was a company of Ohristians en- 
gaged in prayer, and that I could present the 
matter when the meeting was finished. I left 
the friends praying lustily, and concluded that a 
loaf of bread given to a poor woman, with a desire 
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for her comfort, and thankfulness to God for the 
ability to give it, was a better prayer than a 
happy season of noisy declamation to the Al- 
mighty. Mr. Moody is reported to have inter- 
rupted a wealthy man in a public prayer meeting, 
right in the midst of a very vociferous devotional 
exercise, in which he was earnestly beseeching 
Ood to relieve the necessities of the poor around 
him, by saying, abruptly, but with more of real 
devotion than the noisy worshiper felt, **Oome, 
come, it is all nonsense for a man with a quarter 
of a million, to stand here and ask God to feed 
the Chicago poor. Why don't you go out and do 
it yourself, if you mean what you say?" 

The real prayer does not consist in words alone. 
If words alone are used, it is but the ghost of 
worship — the dead and empty form. One had 
better tip up a load of wood at a poor man's 
door, or hang a leg of mutton on the door handle, 
than besiege heaven seven days in a week to 
feed the poor, and not give according to his means. 
It was long ago said that those were but silly and 
Inconsistent men who said ''Be ye warmed, be ye 
fed." Prayers for the poor that do not impel the 
giving of substantial benefits, are nothing in the 
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world but blank cartridges. They are ghot off 
towards heaven, but they only din the ears that 
hear the noise of them. They have no more effect 
in accomplishing their objects than Chinese gongs 
in battle. 

And so of all prayer. Do we pray that our 
country may prosper, and then connive at the 
election of dishonest men, or wink at unfair 
measures at elections, or make no attempt at vot* 
ing according to Justice and eternal right ? What 
are such prayers worth? Not the breath in 
which they wholly consist. An honest ballot— a 
determination to secure to all men equal rights 
and privileges, is the only proof that such a prayer 
is sincere. Do we pray that our religion may 
prevail and prosper ? And are we indifferent in ref- 
erence to any of its interests, penurious in its 
support, inconsistent in our conduct, not always 
trying to illustrate its requirements ? That prayer 
is a sham. At the most it is but the form of god- 
liness, without the power. A man who quietly 
seeks to do the deeds of religion— who endeavors 
to perform the acts that constitute loyalty to 
God's kingdom, though he may never lift his 
voice in audible prayer, or even frame his devo- 
tion in thought, is infinitely above another who 
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fills the air of his home and of his chuioh with 
Tocal prayers, and makes his life one continual 
inconsistency with his talk. 

A good friend of mine, unfortunately of little 
faith, but whose quiet, honest life says to noisy 
worshipers destitute of his integrity, ''Show me 
thy faith, and I will show thee my faith by my 
works,"— this good friend said to me one day, ''I 
am not sure about the great heaven you tell of, 
hereafter, but this I do know, if I do as your 
principles teach, every day, I am sure of a little 
heaven while I live, and then when I come to die 
if I find another heaven, it will be all the better." 

And that reminds me that the blessing asked 
lor in the text is not chiefly hereafter, but here; 
not only beyond, but this side of the grave — to 
he perfected beyond, but it consists in bringing 
mankind as nearly as possible into the condition 
of a perfectly obedient family. For that is just 
the substance of it all. If our Father becomes 
our king, and his rule is our law, then we shall 
be a perfectly governed and happy family. God's 
royalty consists in perfect power to secure the 
obedience of all his children, but he himself has 
•conferred a certain moral agency on them, which 
he himself does not invade. As fast as men ac- 
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knowledge and obey it, his perfect empire ex- 
tends, and meanwhile each transgression and it» 
consequences, contributes something towards a 
higher good, by warning away from the wrong 
and towards the right. The prayer for the con- 
tinual coming of the kingdom, when accompanied 
by a corresponding conduct, hastens the result 
prayed for, which result can only come when 
each child of the dear Father becomes an obedi* 
ent subject. And then it will be but the begin- 
ning of a new epoch, for the ripest angel, as he 
adores the divine glory, seeing that God's king- 
dom is infinite — that the more of it one possesses 
and enjoys, the more he may possess and enjoy, 
that the capacity for its reception increases as 
we acquire, and expands with each new influx of 
light and truth and peace that flow forever out 
of that kingdom — even those who have acquired 
most of its priceless treasures, and have received 
most of its infinite worth, evermore raising their 
petitions to the Divine Parent, cry unto him, "Our 
Father, who art in heaven, hallowed be thy name ; 
Thy kingdom come." 

When we offer this clause in the Model 
Prayer, we are not asking for the establishment 
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of an institution, but for the descent of an inward 
principle to abide within, and actuate our move- 
ments, that truth and goodness may dwell within 
us, as regenerating forces. When that process 
has begun, this prayer is answered to us — the 
kingdom has come to us. Its leaven is a^stsimilat- 
ing our souls. When we sincerely and fervently 
employ the language and the sentiment it con- 
veys, the kingdom of heaven is at hand. We 
can not devoutly, fervently, frequently say, "Thy 
kingdom come," without possessing evidence in 
our hearts, and giving evidence to the world, that 
the prayer is answered. 

Yes, this is the burthen of these great words : 
God reigns. He is sovereign, but his rule is a pro- 
gressive and a moral one. He recogniies the 
agency of the subject, and all his government is 
based on the moral freedom of man, and on the 
relation of father and child. In the divine pur- 
pose that government is already established, and 
mortals are blest as they recognize its sway, the 
rule of a father in a family to be ultimately com- 
posed of all the families of earth, 

'*No wanderer loBt, 
A family in heaven." 



^We ffo to God by prayers, not by stevs.— Bishop Andrews 

If he prayed who was without sin, how much more it be- 
eometh a sinner to pray.— j9^. Cyprian, 

We, i^morant of ourselves. 

Beg often our own harm, which the wise powern 

Deny us for our fpood; so find we profit 

By losinc: of our prayers. 

^SJiakespeare- 

Every inmost aspiration is God's angrel undeflled. 
And in every "0 my Father," slumbers deep a "Here, my 
ohildl" -DscTieUOeddin. 
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Oh, beautiful and brifirht that world must be 

Where life is but the doing of God's willl 

Gould we on earth as perfectly fulfill 

Thy holy law. we, also, should be free I 

For angels are not happier than are we 

When in our hearts we take our Father's name. 

And with a resolute and steady aim 

Make all our deeds with his high will agree. 

Father! we love our land of human birth. 

Which thou to us for a brief home hast given; 

We love this beautiful and fair young earth, 

And fain would make it like our Iiome in heaven. 

Oh I one thing more we truly need— but one— 

That here as in yon heaven thy holy will be done. 

Sabah G. Edgabton Mato. 
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" ^hs SRill bt Iixme on earth a^ it i0 in heabnt*^ 

—MATT, vi: 10, 

This sublime sentence is the substance of all 
true prayer, the very flower and excellence of de- 
votion, the ultimate essence of worship. Whose 
will does the Christian worshiper desire to be 
done ? The Father's. We ask him for what seems 
desirable to our short vision, for what our hearts 
blindly crave, for what our incompetent wisdom 
dictates, but so sure are we that we may err, and 
that the infinite eye includes the entire scope of 
our need, that the perfect wisdom comprehends 
conditions that we can not detect, and more than 
all else, that behind all God's attributes, impelling 
all his impulses, there is an exhaustless ocean of 
infinite love, that after we have asked for what we 
think we need, after we have given utterance to 
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the cravings of our own blind impulses, we fall 
back on him who wishes to do, who can do, and 
who will do what is best for us, and the language 
of the highest petition possible to the soul finds ex- 
pression in these immortal words. Interpreted by 
what precedes, and by what follows them, and by 
the words of Jesus elsewhere, we are impelled to 
supply mentally, the idea that our desires are to be 
ignored. "Give us," we cry, "what we ask, if con- 
sonant with what infinite wisdom perceives to be 
best, but if not, then let the divine will be done," 
as though the language were, as it is, in spirit, 
**Thy will, not mine, be done." 

It is not, therefore, a mere stolid assent to the 
workings of an inevitable and unfeeling necessity 
or fate, that is here inculcated. The Mussulman 
yields to a dread fatality, a stern necessity, in 
which his interests are wholly disregarded, as he 
cries, "Allah is great, his will must be done." He 
who sees no intelligence behind the mechanism 
of the universe, and in whose eyes a pitiless 
chance or fate dictates all human affairs, destroy- 
ing or blessing as it happens, can only say, "It 
must be so." Even the Ohristian may so Overlook 
Bome trait in the character of God as to recognize 
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bis power, but not bis goodness, as did Oalvin, and 
wbile be sees tbat tbe divine purposes must be 
fulfilled, be can not from bis beart offer the prayer 
of desire tbat tbey may be. If be could bave 
bis way, tbose purposes would be cbanged, God'a 
will would be different. Do you suppose tbat any 
rational follower of Oalvin could offer tbls peti- 
tion as tbe fervent desire of bis own soul? He 
tries to acquiesce in wbat is witbout remedy, or 
possibility of amendment, but bis beart bursts 
witb protest wbile be offers tbe prayer, not of de- 
sire, but of unwilling consent. It is not witb bim, 
as in tbe Divine Model, ''May tby will be done," 
but, "Tby will must be done,** wbereas tbe true 
meaning includes botb. It is a petition and a 
psalm. 

Let us remember a few important facts. 

God's will is irresistible and omnipotent. ''He 
doetb bis will in tbe armies of beaven and among 
tbe inbabitants of tbe eartb, and tbere are none 
tbat can stay bis band, or say unto bim, Wbat doest 
tbou?"* Tbe Apostle says, "He doetb all tbings 
after tbe counsel of bis own will." Whatever be 
desires done be does; bis will is irresistible. 

God's will is omniscient. He plans all tbing» 
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to secure the end desired, or willed. "Known 
unto God are all his works from the beginning of 
the world." Nothing unforeseen can occur ; every- 
thing Is provided for, so as not to Interfere with 
his win. 

God's win Is the best that Is possible for all and 
for each. Hence, whatever occurs that Is beyond 
man's own control, is a part of his plan, and is the 
best that could be. Why? Because it is the will 
of a Father. 

Thus, God's will must be, and ought to be, and 
this petition Involves perfect satisfaction because 
it will be, and a desire that it may be, fulfilled. 
And in order that the worshiper may experience 
this satisfaction, it must in all cases, in all events, 
in time and in eternity, be seen that his will in- 
cludes beneficent conclusions, and results benefi- 
cently. If it were God's will that any being should 
forever continue in sin, or suffer in such a way as 
to find existence a final curse, or suffer to no good 
end, nothing but hardness of heart could school 
one so as to pray for its consummation. But the 
tenderer our affections are, the better they are de- 
veloped, the mere this language becomes natural, 
irrepressible. 
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Now if the will of God is impelled by a goodness 
that demands the best for all, and for each, and if it 
is guided by a wisdom that plans, and a power that 
executes what is desired, then the best good of 
•each and all must result. This has been affirmed 
by the wisest and best of saints. Paul says, ''God 
will have all men to be saved, and to come unto 
the knowledge of the truth," that ''in the dispensa- 
tion of the fulness of times God might gather to- 
gether in one, all things in Christ." 

One thing then, for which we pray when we say 
"Thy will be done," is the recovery of all souls 
from sin and error, the reconciliation of all souls 
to truth and holiness and God. But do we be- 
lieve when we thus pray that our prayer shall be 
■answered? We have no right to ask for anything 
of God unless we have faith that it will be given. 
The Ohristian rule is to ask always in faith, 
nothing doubting, for, we are told that "what 
is not of faith is sin." Is it God's will that truth 
and holiness shall ultimately occupy every soul? 
Must we pray for his will to be done? Do we 
desire this? To all these questions a univer- 
sal yes will be given. Do we believe it will 
be so? Unless we say yes to this, also, we can 
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not offer Ohristian prayer in Christian words and 
Ohrifltian faith. Unless we have a perfect confl* 
denoe that our Father's will is to be absolute, un- 
less in all its workings we not only aoquiesoe, but 
unless we desire Just what that purposes, we have 
not risen to the altitude of Ohristian worship. Un- 
less we are certain that God's purposes are all 
ripening to Just the consummation he desires, and 
that we should desire, that their completion will 
reflect his will, perfectly, we are below the de- 
mands of this petition. 

Think, now, for a moment, how perfect is the 
conformity of all things to God, here expressed. 
The prayer is that God's will may be obeyed ''on 
earth as in heaven." "As in heaven." Does this 
mean in the firmament? Then we pray. Let men 
obey God, let them in all their conduct and ex- 
periences be as obedient to the Father as are the 
starry multitudes that roll their glittering glories 
along the illimitable spaces of the sky. Take the 
astronomer's telescope, and see 

"how all 
More roond fbii dark terrestrial taH" 

Star beyond star, system beyond system* myr* 
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iadsy oountless, of orbs, each one a world, and all 
outnumbering the forest leaves, or the sea- shore 
sands, yet tied together by the invisible thread 
of gravitation, they roll on forever, illustrating in 
every movement, and in every change, the will of 
God, their maker, 

"Forever singing as fbey sblne. 
The hand that made ns 1b divine." 

Or does '^heaven" here denote those happy beings 
who have risen above sin, and error, and sorrow, 
whose wills are subordinated to God's, who in 
thought, and word and deed are in perfect accord 
with all that is good, and with God the author of 
good ? In either case, what a type of order, obedi- 
ences reconciliation, what an ideal we have to- 
ward which to aspire. We say in our prayer, "Let 
the order, the reconciliation, the obedience of con- 
duct, thought, experience, life, in us, throughout 
the earth, everywhere, here and hereafter, in time 
and in eternity, be as complete and perfect as it is 
in those vast multitudes that circle through the 
vaults of illimitable space, or as is that higher or- 
der that reigns among the inhabitants of those 
bright realms where sin and sorrow can not enter, 

9 
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where every pulBation of thought is responsiye 
to the divine mind." Thus we pray, 

For universal obedience in conduct. We ask 
that the law of God may govern all human actions. 
Tnis involves the same truth that is taught in the 
firot clause of the prayer. If the Father's will is 
done on earth, not only will the children love the 
parent, but each other. There is nothing a father 
so much desires as that the members of the 
family may live peacefully and happily together. 
That is every good father's will. 

Now when we pray for this, our actions must 
correspond, or our prayer is only rhetoric. To 
say ''Thy will be done," and all the time to go 
coimter in spirit and conduct, what blasphemy is 
that. And we do not answer the demands to say 
that we wish all men well, and are doing no one 
harm. We must be active, according to our ability, 
in positive efforts to help and bless. Suppose 
God said, ''I wish mankind well, let them look out 
for themselves; I will do them no harm." Then 
we might fortify ourselves in indifference. As 
God's providence broods over all our interests, 
and as we see his will in all he does, we are indeed 
shameless in our conduct, if we ask for what we 
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are not trying to illustrate. Here we see how 
practical are these words. If we utter them daily, 
and fathom their meaning, we must grow in 
grace with every year of life. 

It is sometimes asked, "What assurance have we 
that the divine will is ever to be accomplished, 
as we see it unfulQlled now?** It is said ''God 
desires all men to be obedient now. They are not. 
How do we know that his will ever will be accom- 
plished, if it is not now?" The answer is, God's 
plan is a progressive one. For illustration, God 
wills a butterfly, but for long weeks we see only a 
crawling caterpillar. Before science discovered 
that each caterpillar contains the folded butter- 
fly — even now, the sceptic might say, ''If God wills 
the butterfly, why not make it at once.** The an- 
swer is, wait. The plan is one of progress. The 
real purpose is to be seen in the completed and 
not in the unfinished creature. The bird and not 
the egg, the oak and not the acorn, reveals the 
divine will, €ts the edifice and not the pile of lum- 
ber, the finished cathedral and not the half- 
quarried stone, teaches the plan of the architect. 
The perfected angel and not the sinful man, ex- 
hibits God's plan in his human creatures. It is a 
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short-sighted, a purblind critic that stands doubts 
ing the end because the early stages do not show 
the completed design. The work is necessarily 
progressive. We see the progress. We know the 
race is going onward. We pray for the perfect re- 
sult. The highest Christian faith not only prays 
for it, but believes in it with perfect faith, and 
works for it. 

Will not such a result, €U3 universal holiness 
and happiness glorify God? He holds night's 
chandelier suspended on his omnipotent finger, 
but it is a mere mechanism that can not rebel. The 
intelligences that adore him in spiritual realms 
are removed far above the temptations that fill 
earth, and are not possessed of the infirmities that 
mortals wear. When in spite of the frailties, 
and passions of mortality, mankind is as obedient 
as the stars and the angels, and not till then, will 
God's glory be perfected, for no star that blazes 
in creation's galaxy can so glorify God as one 
obedient human soul. The hosts of night will be 
less wonderful monuments of God's glory than a 
race of men obedient, because the rebellious will 
subdued and harmonious, more evinces the 
triumph over obstacles, than the control of inani- 
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mate matter. We pray for universal obedience 
when we say "Thy will be done," and, if we com- 
prehend the words we use, if we mean what we 
say, if we are not mocking heaven with idle words, 
we are earnestly seeking to be obedient in every 
thought and word and act, and looking forward 
to the time when our prayer will be answered in 
universal obedience. 

We also pray for reconciliation to the divine 
will. The supreme desire of the soul should be 
that the purposes of God may be fulfilled. But it 
is impossible to experience this holy desire, un- 
less we are sure that those purposes include a 
good end. It has sometimes been made a test 
of Christian conversion and experience that one 
should say he would be perfectly willing to be 
consigned to final sin and suffering, if it were 
God's will. But such a willingness is utterly im- 
possible to any moral being. It means a willing- 
ness to hate and disobey the infinite Father. No 
good being ever could be willing to do this No 
one is required to exercise such a willingness. 
The mere suffering might be accepted, if it would 
benefit others, but we can only be reconciled to 
the divine will when we know its decisions are 
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to accomplish a good end. This we do know* 
We bow with willingness even when the blow 
crushes us to the earth, If we see It is the Father 
who orddins it. We stand without dismay under 
the shadow of the cloud, when we know his hand 
has spread its sable curtain above our heads. 

This is the sublime psalm that breaks from the 
quivering lips of faith when any great calamity* 
any fearful dispensation, any inscrutable oeeur- 
rence befalls us. We see the forces of nature mov- 
ing on with pitiless march, regardless of bleeding 
humanity, the storm, the wreck, the earthquake, 
pestilence, disaster, remorseless death. War devas- 
tates wide realms with its dripping sword and flam- 
ing torch, and thousands of innocent beings suffer 
its dreadful ravages* Oppression grinds the poor. 
Want lays waste. Human suffering is everywhere 
found. We hold the wicked to be the immediate 
cause of much, but we can not help feeling that 
above and beyond all, there is a Being who allows 
all this, who could prevent it, and so who must be 
overruling and overcoming all this to the 
promotion of a greater good. The finite will is 
the cause, but there is an Infinite Will at work» 
circumscribing, limiting, overruling, determined 
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on something better, and the Infinite Will must 
triumph, but as it is to be in harmony with the 
agenoy bestowed on man, the control is to be 
not arbitrary, but moral, and with the consent of 
man. God could prevent it, we know, had he so 
determined. He does not Therefore we know 
he has beyond all things a beneficent purpose, 
and that, in his own time, it will be accomplished. 
He only permits sin and suffering as means to an 
end of holiness and happiness. He wills the hap- 
piness of all, and his will, the Father's will, is finally 
to be done. 

Oh, how we need this prayer in th& darker ex- 
periences of life I As we are journeying side by 
side with the dear objects of our affection, all 
going pleasantly, and existence all sunshine and 
joy, suddenly a stranger joins the group. He 
lays his finger on the brow of one— perhaps the 
little darling with locks of sunny gold, or on the de- 
voted companion whose smile seems all the sun- 
light home desires, or on the aged and venerated 
one whose presence is a benediction we can not 
bear to lose, and the brow pales and hardens into 
the marble sleep that knows no waking, and we 
stand beside the open coffin. No more the breast 
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heaves with the gentle wave of life. The glad 
light has left the tender- beaming eye. Home is 
darkened into night and gloom as the dear one 
goes away. 

No prayer, not all the prayers of all mankind, can 
hinder this. Prayer can not avert what we 
would shun; but it can qualify us to bear what 
God ordains. 

"O, mother, praying God will save 
Thy Bailor, while thy head is bowed, 
His heavy-shotted hammock-Bhrond 
Dropa in his vast and wandering grave." 

But when trial has come, this petition teaches 
us to bear it saying: 

"With patient heart thy oonrse of duty ran; 
Gk>d nothing does or suiters to be done, 
But thou woold'st do thyself, if thou ooold'st BOe 
The end of all he does as weU as he." 

Oh to have the faith that penetrates the dis- 
guise of death, and to see the shining raiment of 
God's angel under the sable vesture of Sorrow, to 
see that the Father who loves each and all, has or- 
dered this for the good of each and all, in one 
word to have that filial trust that by a spiritual 
intuition reaches out for God's hand in the dark- 
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est night of bereavement, in every trial and grief, 
under all the calamities of time ! — and this faith, 
this trust, this sublime reconciliation is all found 
in the heart that can unreservedly say "Thy will 
be done." 

"Yes, all is well, though faith and form 
Be sundered in the night of fear. 
Well roars the storm to those who hear 

A deeper Toioe aoross the storm.** 

On every side we are hemmed in, circumscribed 
by a will that is ever saying to us in the inexorable 
laws of nature, and the inevitable dispensations of 
life — "Thus far and no farther." We move with 
freedom in a narrow circle, which everywhere im- 
pinges on the irresistible sweep of an infinite 
orbit. A cord ties us to the great throne— free 
within its sweep, we can not break, or go beyond 
it. Nature, death, misfortune, sorrow only tell 
us of the irresistible power of that will. Our op- 
pressed souls can not see goodness in what 
crushes us into the dust. We perceive the rod, 
but not the hand that wields it. We feel the pang, 
but not the coming health of which it is the crisis. 
We stumble along the rough and thorny road, but 
do not see the shining temple at the end of the 
painful journey. But when all the forces of nature 
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are reyealed as the obedient servants of a BoiBflT 
who wields them only to work out problems of in- 
finite good— when life is discovered to be but the 
gradually developing picture of perfect love and 
obedience, the tuning of the instruments prepara- 
tory to the grand anthem of universal harmony, 
when far above all the discords and shadows of 
time we see a Father sitting, overruling and 
controlling all, causing grace to superabound sin, 
and by a celestial gravitation lifting all things into 
a realm above the reach ^of evil, then we can say 
from the heart, "Thy will be done." And the prayer 
is always answered. God is a ''prayer-hearing and 
a prayer-answering God,", not because he gives 
us the precise thing we crave, which might be 
the worst that could occur, but because he does 
for us better than we can ask, or even think; 
and more precious than any special blessing is 
that reconciliation to God's will which this peti- 
tion implores. In every "Oh my Father,** slum- 
bers the sweet response — "Here, my child." As we 
cherish and utter this prayer, we attune our souls 
to a reconciliation with the divine will and are 
upheld by the trusting thought that the Father 
can and will do all things well. Every time we 
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look to God, and 8ay» ''Thy will be done/ we 
attract the answering blessing in that sweet 
reoonoiliation and harmony with the Father's 
will, which is the test of filial love and confidence. 
The true answer to prayer is the spirit it culti- 
vates. 

An eminent man* was once asked by another ta 
give him in fewest possible words the essence of 
aU reUgion. ** 'Strip it,' " said he, *" 'of all its acci- 
dents, pare away its superfluities, condense it, re- 
duce it to its last term, give its inmost essence, 
let there not be a syllable in the definition that 
could be spared. He paused, considered, ques- 
tioned heaven and earth, his own soul, the souls 
he had known and revered, the word of God, the 
mfnd of Ohrist, all in a rapid survey, as when & 
drowning man reviews his life in the few seconds 
of his swift-fading consciousness, then answered 
'Thy will, not mine, be done!' He listened re- 
verently, pondered, and slowly said, ' There aie 
two superfluous words in that summary. Say 
"Thy will be done," and then I accept it gladly, a& 
the fundamental creed, the last analysis of relig- 
ious faith. ' ' Not for the world ' he rejoined, ' can 

*H. W. B€llowB, D.D. 
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I leave out the words which you declare add noth- 
ing to the sense; they are the very essence and 
marrow of the statement. Science, as she sur- 
veys the glorious ways of the Greater, feeling the 
irresistible wealth of his power, exclaims in her 
consciousness of the futility of all oppositions 
and in the pardonable pride of one who reads the 
thoughts of the Creator in his works, 'Thy will 
be done.' Philosophy, as she sits apart and con- 
templates the movement of the universe, finding 
that she needs God, the primum mobile, the 
intelligent mainspring of the half-conscious 
machine, serenely says, 'Thy will be done.' 
Poetry, as she soars above the dust and clamor 
of this work-day world, and from her calm height 
beholding the insignificance of human concerns— 
how little the dust we raise clog& the wheels of 
destiny, or the noise we make untunes the 
spheres — exclaims in ecstacy, 'Thy will be done. ' 
History, as she tells over the rise and fall of em- 
pires, the fiux and refiux of civilization, the ebb 
tind fiow of the great tidal passions of humanity, 
with a face solemn and remorseless as the sphinx 
looking across the deserts where Thebes and Al- 
exandria once were, pronounces, ' Thy will be 
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done, * a will that shall be done, that must be done, 
done in spite of, and in scorn of human wishes, done 
in the ruin of mortal hopes, and in the wreck of 
social systems, done by brute force, done by the 
sands and sirocco of the desert, and the tooth of 
pitiless time, done alike in the microscopical 
worlds of infusorial lif e,and in the vast gulfs of neb- 
ulous Orion. What have we to do with such a will 
except to stand and wonder at it? What matters 
it whether we oppose or obey it? What more can 
our service do for it, than our resistance can do 
against it? What cares such a will for us, less than 
the small dust of the balance as we are? Science, 
Philosophy, Poetry and History may say forever, 
'Thy will be done,' and not one impulse of duty, 
one consolation for sorrow, one hint for self-dis- 
cipline, one ray of Christian sentiment break 
from the stony fatalism of that grand, icy creed. 
But when religion, the religion of the Gospel, 
amends them thus, ' Thy will, not mine, be done, ' it 
is as when light broke upon the weltering chaos of 
creation, as when Adam awoke in Eden and 
made it a Paradise by occupying it with a human 
soul." 



'To meals when thou dost come, give him the praise 
Whose arm supplied thee; take what may suffice. 

And then be thankful; O admire his ways 
Who Alls the world's unempty*d granaries! 

A thankless feeder is a thief, his feast 

A very robbery, and himself no guest. 

When night comes, list thy deeds, make plain the way 
'Twizt heaven and thee; block it not with delays. 

But perfect all before thou sleep'st; then say, 
"There's one sun more strung on my bead of days." 

What's good, save up for joy; the bad. well scann'd, 

Wash off with tears, and get thy Master's hand. 

—Henry Vaughan* 



The Daily Bread. 
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Our God, our Father, from thy throne on high. 

Amid the melody of harps divine. 
Wilt thou not listen to thy children's cry. 

Borne on prayer-incense to thy holy shrine? 
Father, we hun^erl as we faltering tread 

The rugged pathway through life's wilderness. 
OhI "give unto us each our daily bread;* 

Strengthen our footsteps as we onward press! 
Thou who of old thy mercy didst declare 

To Israel wandering in the desert land; 
Turn not away from this our fervent prayer. 

Nor let our frailties stay thy gracious hand; 
Thou who with blessings makest each day rife. 

Give to our fainting souls the bread of life! 

Ghaslottb a. Jebauld. 



THE DAILY BR^AD. 



" ®ib^ ttsf tki0 bag, out iailjj brjeab." 

^IfATT. vi:ll. 

The first thought that strikes the mind in this 
sentence, is, that it teaches the duty of daily 
prayer. Jesus does not say to us in direct terms, 
"Offer supplications daily," but this clause of the 
Divine Model implies it with more force, if pos- 
sible, than would a direct command, when it be- 
seeches us to ask God to give us "this day" our 
"daily bread," or "Give us day by day our neces- 
sary food." It practically asks us, before we 
have seated ourselves at the table which God has 
spread for us, certainly before we have eaten of 
its bounties, bestowed by his liberal hand, to ac- 
knowledge our indebtedness to him for it. With no 
apparent intent of laying a command on mankind, 
yet it is a solemn injunction issued to all human 
being3 everywhere and always, to practice daily, 

10 
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morning devotion. "Give U8 this day our daily- 
bread." Our food proceeds from the hand of GOd, 
He does not forget to give it when we forget to ask 
him for it, and we are indeed ungrateful if we 
do not bless the hand that holds the cup from 
which we drink, and that spreads the table fiom 
which we eat, and see and acknowledge as often 
as we eat, that we owe to the good Giver our grati- 
tude for it. 

This is the first sentence in the prayer that ex- 
presses the idea that we receive our blessings 
from God. We have before this confessed that 
we are his children, and that his sacred name 
should be hallowed. We h^ve asked for the com- 
ing of his divine kingdom, and the accomplish- 
ment of his holy will. But now we acknowledge 
that we are dependent upon him, and we pray that 
he will not forget to feed us, and take care of us. 
The word "bread" is a generic term here, stand- 
ing for food, and it includes all that is essential 
to our sustenance and temporal well being, and has 
that meaning here, and yet the use of the word 
bread instead of food, reminds us that our sources 
of supply are apparently most precarious, and but 
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for the BUperintendence of Providence would fail. 
Did you ever think how vast is the influence on 
human interests, of the fact that our literal bread, 
the product on which the great mass of man- 
kind depend, is an annual plant that requires con- 
tinual culture, constant care and labor, and is not 
a tree or perennial growth? Consider its in- 
fluence on civilization. Com, wheat, all the cere- 
als are humble grasses, annual plants. They 
must be placed in the ground every Spring, and 
armies of hostile weeds and insects must be 
fought away, and the crop- must be carefully 
gathered in the Autumn. Thus incessant labor 
is the law of human life, on which the develop- 
ment of the body, the growth of the mind, the 
purity of the soul, the progress of civilization, and 
the entire welfare of man as an individual and as 
a race depend, is enforced, and dire and incessant 
necessity compels it. We ask God for it, but we 
feel none the less that we must work for it. Sup- 
pose our bread grew like the orange, or the nut. 
Once planted, the tendency on the part of man 
would be to relapse from that continual industry 
which is obligatory on him now, from the mere 
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fact that his bread is an annual plant, that must 
be cultivated every year. Look at those tropical 
countries where the inhabitant depends upon the 
banana, cocoanut, the bread-fruit trees to sup- 
ply his table. He is an indolent idler. Finding 
no need of continual industry, labor, which is the 
primal blessing, and not the primal curse, as it is 
foolishly called, he has a pulpy body, incapable of 
great exertion, a feeble mind, a stagnant soul, 
and society there is a herd, without those noble 
monuments of progress that distinguish the tem- 
perate regions of the earth where man must work, 
and where only the annual cereals can be de- 
pended upon. Wheat, corn does not thrive at the 
tropics. Home is an unknown blessing, a para- 
dise ungained, there. Such would be the condi- 
tion of mankind everywhere, if the Creator had 
not given us our bread as he has, the seed of an 
annual plant that we must cultivate. This binds 
the family, which is the foundation of the arts 
and sciences, the first condition of a progres- 
sive civilization. 

Again, how much more likely would famine be 
to afflict the race, if bread grew on trees. It would 
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then require several years to mature a crop, and 
once cut off, years would be necessary to replace 
it. In a single year 300,000 orange trees have 
been killed. While waiting the growth of forests 
thus destroyed, if man's food depended, whole 
lands would be desolated by famine. 

And yet how does the state of things as we be- 
hold them impress us with our dependence on 
Ood. A little plant, a humble grass, which must 
Ibe renewed yearly, is all that stands between man 
and barbarism, man and starvation. Destroy the 
<jereal grasses, and only tropical countries could 
be peopled, and there agriculture, the prime 
factor of true civilization, does not exist. 

And not only so, but how precarious is the 
<;rop on which so much depends. Last Autumn, 
fruitful as it was, did not yield grain enough to 
feed civilized man six months beyond the next 
harvest. There was never a season when there 
was a year and a half's supply of all kinds of gra!n 
on hand, in the granaries of earth. We are abso- 
lutely dependent on the wheat and corn sown 
last Spring, and just reaped, for food enough to 
sustain life for the year 1882 1 If, then, we take 
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this word ''bread" in its literal sense, and think of 
it as God has given it to us, we are taught a» 
nowhere else, what is the substance of our text: 
Dependence on the Father who provides for us^ 
and a disposition t j ask all our blessings of him,, 
while we do all we can for ourselves. Depend- 
ence on God, that U the lesson, and the use of 
our own abilities. We are * co-workers with God." 
So then, good food and plenty of it, is a worthy 
subject for human effort, and has a proper place 
in our prayers. If that be the case, the family 
table is the altar of home, and ought to be sur- 
rounded by grateful hearts, that thus give God 
the most acceptable sacrifice. The family ought 
to gather about it as the most sacred place in the 
house, and not hurry from it. The appetite 
bhould be ministered to, leisurely. If man had 
been intended to make eating a mere mechanical 
process, with no reference to the pleasures of the 
pala e, he would have had a bill like abird,or would 
have had such organs as the fish and quadruped, 
that gulp their food, as the furnace swallows 
wood. Bat man is capable of gustatory de- 
lights, and the higher he stands in culture, the 
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better he enjoys what he eats, and the more ad- 
vanced society is, the more the table is refined, 
and the more prominent it becomes. Bapid eat. 
ing, poor cooking, and a table that is a mere feed- 
ing place, is a species of immorality in a civilized 
or Christian man or woman. Dr. Johnson well 
said, ''A man careless about his dinner, would be 
inaccurate in other things." The highest^ 
the most civilized people find the pleasures of 
eating and drinking something to be thankful 
for. The mere epicure, of course, is only a criti- 
cal feeder — an animated sponge, and the glutton 
who lives to eat is a gross and a sensual monster, 
but he is perhaps no more a sinner in the sight of 
God than the ascetic starveling who despises the 
body, discards the blessings God bestows, and 
mortifies the appetite for good food which God 
has given to be gratified, Just as really as he 
gave the love of the good, and the desire for wor- 
ship. If the appetite does occupy a lower place 
in the scale, its position was as really assigned to it 
by the Creator, and no man can be as truly religi- 
ous on a body starved, even in the name of relig- 
ion, as when temperately and properly it is nour- 
ished by the provisions of God's bounty. 
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The diseases that are created by fast eating 
poor food, too little, too much, diseases of body, 
mind and soul, are only partially understood as 
yet. They are God's methods of teaching us our 
duty, and of telling us that while intemperance 
is to be avoided as a sin against him, we are al- 
so to regard the bodily appetite as from him, and 
to be satiated generously. The family table that 
is a beautiful, inviting, cheerful, happy place of 
meeting daily, is not only building up the bodies 
and the manners, but the morals of the guests. 
The one that is untidy, scant, hasty, cheerless, 
is a trough, a stall, a manger, and will repel and 
damage those who only go to it of necessity. 
There will be no more reverence for it than the 
horse has for his crib, or the ox for his stanchion. 
Make the table handsome according to your 
means, consult the appetites of the guests, as far 
as possible. Do not compel the children to 
wait. Do not hurry from it, or be silent or 
morose when there. It is the altar of home. 
Give it all the attractions you can. If ever so 
plain, let it be neat and cheerful; the poorest 
larder can do so much. Thdri "good digestion 
waits on appetite and health on both." 
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Begard for the bodily wants is, in this petition, 
not ignored, but is really made a sacred duty. A 
violation of it has caused much mischief. A man 
who had dined well never would have originated 
the idea of man's total depravity, nor would have 
had so refracted a vision as to see God, the dear 
Father, as a cruel monster, who would roast his 
children, and so be worse than a Sioux Indian. 
A sour stomach, a chronic state of biliousness, a 
dyspeptic system, such as the old monks and creed- 
makers must have been afflicted with, and cultivat- 
ed, by their fasting and abstemiousness, explains 
many a theological falsehood that good hearted 
and generously living men think thjey accept, but 
try in vain to swallow. Feuerbach says, "Eating 
aud drinking are religious acts." So they are. 
And to be eupeptic requires good food and plenty 
of it, cheerfulness of heart and soul, before and 
after and at eating, and nothing in this world will 
so relish it — will add condiments unfound in any 
clime, and refine appetite to its utmost edge, as 
the disposition that finds its best expression in 
the words, "Give us this day our daily bread." 
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And there is wholesome meaning in the very 
phrasing of these words. Agar prayed, "Give me 
neither poverty nor riches, feed me with food 
convenient for me." Even he had the right idea, 
so far as he was concerned, but you observe he 
only asked for himself. "Feed me." But this re- 
quest is not alone for the worshiper. **Give us: 
this day our daily bread." Who ? All the child- 
ren. We have recognized God as our Father and 
all men as brothers. Our Father, ''give us," the 
family, the food we need. See how this opens the 
obligation to do our part towards furnishing the 
supply to others. Corn laws, tariffs, flour specula- 
tions that oppress the poor, penuriousness that 
docs not make good fortune a means of helping 
the unfortunate, whatever intercepts plenty from 
going to the tables of the poor is a sure obstacle 
in the way of this piayer. Think of a man with. 
100,000 barrels of flour on hand, perhaps, com- 
bined with others in a vast and infamous scheme 
to keep up the price at the expense of the poor 
actually preventing them from obtaining the ne- 
cessities of life, and at the same time devoutly 
praying, "Give us this day our daily bread.*^ 
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The Scripture Eays, "He that withholdeth the- 
oorn the people shall curse him." It is no less true 
that he curses himself, and that a man has no* 
right to offer this petition while he stands in the 
way of its fulfillment. 

And not only so, not only is the obligation in- 
cumbent on us to feed the poor for the sake of 
alleviating their sufferings, and adding to their 
mere physical comfort, and thus also relieving the 
anxieties of parents for their children and of 
others for those dependent upon them, but it is. 
the true path, or rather the first step in it, for their 
moral and religious benefit. Call on a man of tol- 
erable impulse =», and ask him for a gift or for his 
kindly oflacea, when he is downright hungry, and 
ten chances to one you are repulsed, refused. 
But go to the same man after dinner, or when he 
is in comfortable condition, and you secure him. 
Now the delight of food is the same to the poor. 
We wf nder at vice, and crime, intemperance and 
theft, violence and murder, and other sins among 
the poor. We give them good advice, we send 
them tracts, and testaments, and they are surfeit- 
ed with talk and counsel. What good does it do?' 
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I cannot listen with patience to anybody when I 
am hungry. Ought I to expect the poor to im- 
prove their morals while pinched with hunger? 
Shivering with cold they cannot patiently listen 
to good advice. Is not the first thing to be done 
for a poor man's morals, to see that he has com- 
fortable food and lodgings? A tract may be a 
good thing for a poor soul after dinner, but it is 
the wretchedest thing in the world to a hungry 
one before dinner. Talk goes into one ear and out 
at the other, when the gastric juice is gnawing the 
walls of the stomach, like aquafortis, but it lodges, 
when the same man or woman has been properly 
fed. If I wanted to improve the morals of the 
poor, I would begin with their tables. If I desired 
to convert them to truth and morality, I would 
send out a skirmish line of potatoes and beef. 
And it is because their physical comfort lies at 
the basis of their moral well beiog, that we are 
told in the Lord's Prayer that we should daily 
pray that all the family may be fed. To ask for it 
v^ith our lips, while we are working against it with 
our hands, or not desiring it in our hearts, and 
doing what we can to bring it about, is of all things 
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absurd, and is wickeder than it is absurd. We can 
not consistently labor to exalt the poor while we 
know that their moral powers are attenuated by 
hunger, and their passions and proclivities in- 
flamed by the intemperance to which they mis- 
takenly fly for solace. A load of flour will go 
further, in a neighborhood of squalid poverty, ta 
promote the spiritual good of the wretched, than 
a Sunday school, if we can have but one. The 
bread that perishes must precede the Bread of Life, 
or the latter will not go down. Not only for the 
mere animal comfort, but for the moral and 
spiritual sustenance and welfare of others do we 
offer the prayer that includes one as much as the 
other, "Give us this day our daily broad." 

And so let us not forget that religion as Christ 
revealed it, the religion of the Lord's Prayer, does 
not overlook or despise this world, but even makes 
it and its blessings something to pray for and be 
thankful for. Indeed all religion does this, except 
those morbid, abnormal developments that show 
what is true by being opposite to it, as vinegar 
demonstrates wine. The Old and New Testaments 
both promise the product of flock, and herd, and 
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Tine, and tree, and the finest of the wheat, in one 
word bread, all temporal good, to those who are 
obedient. And those who use this world as not 
abusing it^ who are happy in it, and grateful for it^ 
and ask In faith for the blessings with which the 
good hand of the Father has filled it, are just those 
who acquire the filial spirit, and worship aright. 

Thus, as we offer this prayer, we recognize our 
.filial relations to God. We recognize the bless- 
ings of life as from him, for, hard as w^ may work 
tor them, how can we acquire them except 
as he gives us strength to woik, and the sun 
shine and rain? We see from their precarious 
nature that our efforts will do nothing unless he 
gi ve the increase. We see our duty to our brother, 
for we ask not for ourselves alone, and so, if we 
obey the Ohristian injunction, and love our neigh- 
bor as ourself, the prayer, ''Give us our daily 
bread," branches out in every direction, and 
teaches all our mutual relations, and includes our 
•duties to each other, and dictates that fraternal 
regard that will compel us willingly to do all we 
can to promote the welfare of our brethren. When 
we say, ''Father, give us our daily bread," we 
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stand pledged to every kindly act that can aid or 
help another. 

Man's bodily health, his social well-being, a 
high ciyilizatioD, the general welfare, the devel- 
opment and progress of all that relates to him a3 
a merely physical being, depend on the duties that 
grow out of this brief sentence. The occasional 
suffering through scarcity is nothing to the evil 
that would exist, could man live without food, and 
80, were he not obliged to get it through work, 
the process of all real improvement, and the abso- 
lute condition to the highest happiness, it would 
lose all its worth to him except to merely keep 
him alive. Thus, while the sentiment of the text 
bids us strive with all our might for what is nec- 
essary, convenient, comfortable, it does not 
authorize luxury. It is not, "Give us splendor, or 
afflict us with want.** It is not '^Discipline us 
through famine or afford us the means of 
intemperate indulgence." Bread, is the happily 
chosen word that describes all needed provisions, 
that are best enjoyed when we discover the hand 
from which they proceed, 

"Each blessing to the soul more dear, 
Becanse conferred by Thee." 
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And let us not forget that though temporaT 
blessings are desirable, they are not first nor last 
in value, and should not occupy the only place in 
our affections and efforts. All the other requests 
in this prayer are for spiritual good. Is this the 
spirit of our lives ? Is this the way in which mill- 
ions of Christians shape their real prayers, not 
the utterances of their lips, but the desires of 
their souls? Is not moral effort, spiritual good, 
that which relates to the soul, of far less conse- 
quence in their minds than bodily wants, and 
cravings for material benefits? Who of us can 
say to-day that we would prefer to lose our money 
rather than our integrity, that we would choose 
goodness rather than riches, that, when the 
former may accompany the latter we would be 
poor sooner than mean ? Can we, can most Chris- 
tians honestly say, ''Let God's kingdom come, let 
his will be done, let his name be hallowed, let us 
be delivered from evil, saved from temptation, be 
forgiving to enemies first and always, and let all 
temporal good be subordinate to those great 
purposes?" If not, we have a great work to do» 
before we can rise to the level of an honest utter- 
ance of the Lord's Prayer. 
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And how these childlike, truthful words con- 
demn our lack of faith in God, prompt us to that 
dependence on him for the least as well as the 
greatest of our blessings, and inspire us to that 
effort which will result in our highest welfare, 
and how they condemn man's selfishness that 
wrings temporal possessions from the needy, and 
bid us do what we can to feed and bless others as 
well as ourselves. It appeals to our daily wants 
and necessities in a way that makes them an in- 
cessant incentive to filial and fraternal love. 

And yet, I am sure that Jesus had a higher 
meaning in these words than resides in their literal 
use. You will remember that he rarely employs 
words without giving them a spiritual significa- 
tion. When the Woman of Samaria spoke of 
water to drink, he said tbat he would bestow a 
fountain on each, that should be a perennial well 
of life in the breast : And he speaks of the Bread 
of Life as himself. «I am the Bread of Life," he 
says, by which he means that his truth does for 
the soul, what literal bread does for the body. So 
that when we ask for daily bread, if we catch 
the full meaning of the petition, we pray for nour- 
11 
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Ishment to that highest life that belongs to tho 
soul. Our prayer is that of the Apostle, "Lord, 
ever more give us this bread. ** 

Now all the considerations we have employed 
concerning the food for the body belong to this 
the food for the soul. It should be a daily desire 
and nourishment, for the soul famishes without 
regular and frequent supplies, as does the body. 
He is the author and giver of the one, as of the 
other, and so we are to look to him for all spiritual 
good, as for material. It is essential not only to 
the individual, but the general welfare, and blesses 
only as it is procured by efforts to obtain it. 
Work is the law here. We only get the Bread of 
Life by the sweat of our faces, and the struggles 
we make for it are the great agencies by which 
man's spiritual welfare and progress are achieved. 
It should be a family blessing. The table should 
be an altar. Beligion in the home, in the precepts 
and examples of all the inmates, should so sanctify 
every temporal gift, that it may illustrate the true 
transubstantiation, which makes all temporal 
correspond to, and stand for, spiritual blessings, 
which transmutes the table into an altar, the bless- 
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Ings on it into sacrifices, and fills the atmosphere 
of home with the true fragrance of heaven. And 
what are the diseases of the body caused by too 
much or too little or improper food, compared to 
the tortures of the soul, its darkness and depres- 
sion, mental dyspepsia, moral hypochondiiasiF, 
spiritual stagnation or delirium, caused by unnat- 
ural, poisonous spiritual food? Many a poor soul 
Imagines he holds in his hand fruit from the tree of 
life, when he is looking upon a Dead Sea apple, 
only dust and ashes. But here is the test. Good 
bread feeds the body, and bestows the comfort of 
health. Truth, the Bread of God, does the same for 
the spiritual being. Is any soul tortured by the 
principles it cherishes? It is deceived by them. 
"They are perfectly satisfied who have God's truth 
— they drink of the river of his pleasures." And 
the truly religious, they who partake of this 
angels' food, are as anxious to impart it to others 
as is the true philanthropist to feed the needy. 

In one word, all that makes the daily bread wo 
eat necessary for our bodies, is infinitely more so 
when applied to that heavenly food, on which 
alone the soul can thrive, and grow into the full 
stature of a perfect humanity. 
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As of ten. therefore, as we utter this divine peti- 
tion, and that should be every day,^ let it not only 
express the recognition of our dependence on our 
Heavenly Father for the blessings of our temporal 
life, but rising above them into the atmosphere of 
the soul's being let us see our constant, daily need 
of the truths, examples, precepts and principles of 
the religion of Ohrist, which constitute the Bread 
of God that glveth life to the soul, and as we re- 
ceive it, let our devout aspiration be: 

"Bread ci HeayeD, leed me till Z want no mate,* 



The Divine Disposition. 
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In our hard march through life, we may have offered 

A friendly hand to some poor fainting brother. 
And in our turn have failed, and no one proffered 

The aid we lent so freely to another. 
We may have lived a life of cheerful duty, 

. Have gladly tolled and suffered for our neighbor, 
And aimed to fill his soul with moral beauty. 

Yet reaped but wrong and curses for our labor. 
Oh, if these debts are from our souls forgiven. 

Not even asking penitent confession. 
Then. Father, wilt thou from thy throne in heaven 

Bend down and kindly pardon our transgression; 
But, if we pardon not, can we petition 

The unerring Qod ot heaven to give our sin remission?' 

Babah 0. Edqabton Mato. 
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"Jlnb fotgiljc ti0 onx bebte, a^f tot foxQitiz wax 

bcbtxrr^." 

The Evangelist Luke reports this language 
somewhat differently from Matthew, though its 
meaning is substantially identical, ''Forgive us 
our sins, as we forgive those who are indebted to 
us." Taking the two forms of the petition to- 
gether, as the two evangelists relate them, they 
teach the great idea of forgiveness in a three-fold 
manner. 

I. We ask that God will forgive us our errors, 
mistakes and transgressions, just as we forgive 
those who err and sin against us. II. We pray 
that we may exercise the same forgiving spirit 
towards others that God is manifesting towards 
us. m. We ask to be treated by others just as 
we treat others. All these ideas are involved in 
these few words, and they cover the ground of 
some of the most important duties that devolve 
upon man. 
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I. Suppose God should treat us as we ask 
him to, and should do by us, in all his con- 
duct, just we we do by others. As we transgress 
his laws and disobey him, suppose he did Just as 
we do towards those who offend us. This is what 
we ask for. How rare among men is the disposi- 
tion to forgive injuries— to return kindness for 
ill-will, blessing for reviling. How much more 
readily the hands roll themselves up into fists, 
than they extend in blessings on tihe heads of 
those who would injure us. How the fires of 
wrath flash up in the heart, and glow on the cheek 
and brow, and kindle in the eye, when others are 
discovered to have sought our injury. And what 
a disposition there is to treasure an unkindness, 
and employ the first opportunity to return it in 
kind, with interest. 

Another does us an ill-turn. For his own ends, 
or to gratify a depraved disposition, he thwarts 
our plans and purposes, injures our projects and 
prospects, hurts our good name, or in anyway 
makes us conscious that we have suffered at his 
hands. Do we not experience a sense of misera- 
ble satisfaction if we can say, ''It will be my turn 
next, I paid him in his own coin,'*— ''Bevenge is 
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fiweetl'' BeyeDgeis not sweet It is the moral 
narcotic of a nature that knows not the luxury of 
delicious kindness exchanged for ill-will. One 
is no less a counterfeiter if he utter base coin, 
though he pass it on the one who manufactured 
it. Every time an ill word, a bad spirit is caught 
up, and thrown back, new currency is given to 
that which prolongs and perpetuates evil, and one 
attempt at forgiveness, is the keynote of such 
music on earth, as is always heard in Heaven. 

But here is the point that ought to arrest us, 
and shape our feelings and thoughts and life. Sup- 
pose we yield to the disposition to retaliate, and 
have no regard for the welfare of those who injure 
us. We say they are indebted to us, they have 
trespassed against us, and we despise, detest, hate 
them, and will prove to them, if we have an op. 
portunity, that we can damage them as much as 
they have damaged ug. Then we say our prayers, 
offer that grandest petition, so far as our offend- 
ing fellow-man is concerned, that ever broke from 
mortal lips, "Forgive us our debts as we forgive 
our debtors." Do we refuse to forgive them? 
Then are we not invoking the same vengeance on 
■our own heads that we would viait on another's? 
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The same ? Why, where our neighbor owes us one 
obligation, we owe God countless millions. Every 
moment of our existence has recorded a new debt^ 
anew obligation on our part,— a new trespass. We 
owe our Father a million fold all that is due us 
from another^ and refusing to forgive our debtor 
that insignificant sum, we straightway ask 
God to f oregive us, as we forgive. To do by us 
08 we are doing. Oh, if he took us at our word( 
Ob, if he gauged his conduct by ours I Oh, if he 
did as we do, as we ask him to do in this petition, 
what would become of us ? What a miserable lot 
were ours. The sense of guilt would overshadow 
us like a pall of gloom. We should not dare to 
look up. Each trivial act would be an unpardon- 
able sin, and the purest mortal life a wretched 
lot. 

So that here we discover the far reaching scope 
of this prayer as a practical power over the heart 
and life. We cannot fathom its meaning as we 
utter it, without making our own conduct towards 
others what it should be. It is indeed practi- 
cally the Golden Bule in another form. If we 
mean what we say when we ask God to treat us as 
we treat others, shall we not treat others well? 
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Shall we not exert all our powers to pardon each 
offence, to forgive each transgression, to manifest 
the diviae spirit of good-will to wards others, if we 
ask God to shape his conduct towards us, by ours 
towards others ? While we might shrink from at- 
tempting to obey the command to be perfect as 
God is, that is, like him in all respects, here i& one 
regard in which we know we can resemble him, 
at least qualitatiyely if not quantitatively. Our 
consciences tell us that we can be like God in this, 
hard as it is ; we can forgive our enemies — we can 
pardon offences — we can exercise good-will in re- 
turn for ill-will. And to lead us along in this 
divine way, not only are the beauty and glory of 
this conduct illustrated in the example of him 
who cried from the cross, "Father, forgive them,* 
but we are to make our own conduct the basis of 
our petitions to our Heavenly Father. How, then, 
can we pray for forgiveness if we do not first of all 
forgive? How can we ask for what we ourselves 
withhold? 

n. We also pray that we may be exercised by 
the same spirit that God displays. What is that? 
Is he unforgiving? Does he place a limit to his 
disposition to bless his enemies? So it is said. 
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We are sometimes told that our Heaveoly Father 
makes a certain mark in the career of every mor- 
tal being. That mark is the grave. If one sin- 
eerely prays for f orgireness before reaching that^ 
bis prayer is answered. But if that point be 
passed, whether it be fifty years or five 
minutes after attaining years of discretion, then 
God is wirelentlng, hating, bitter, cruel, sav- 
age evermore. He will empty and exhaust the 
vials of his wrath upon all such, and nothing can 
be done to put a stay upon it. No suffering, no re- 
repentance, no prayers for mercy—nothing can 
bring one ray of Divine compassion. Are we to 
shape our dispositions by our Father's? Then 
may we fiic a limit to our pity. We may say to each 
one who barms us, or seeks our injury, ''If he 
makes amends, if he sues for forgiveness before a 
certain date, I will hear his petition, but if he 
makes no such request before next week, or next 
month, or next year, then let him stand from un- 
der. Ill show him what it is to damage me. I will 
give him a fair chance— every opportunity he has 
any right to ask under the circumstances, and if he 
does not avail himself of the privilege, then he can- 
not complain. I will work him all the harm I can." 
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Do you say thisis.badmorality—uiiohristian? I 
know it, but if we are to be perfect as our Father in 
Heaven, if we are to become children of the High- 
est, by resembling Go'd in our disposition, and 
character, and conduct, are we not to do, nay, must 
we not do in spirit, by our enemies, just as our 
Heavenly Father does by his ? We must, and hence 
we are told to ^love our enemies, bless them that 
curse us, and pray for them that despitefully use 
and persecute us, that we may be God's children 
(i. e. like him), for he makes his sun to shine on the 
evil and the good, and sendeth his rain on the 
Just and the unjust." This he is now, and he is^ 
without variableness or even the shadow of turn* 
ing, the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

There is no limit to the exercise of any of God's 
attributes, and least of all to Merey, 

The Oenferal Biixi« 

Of all Ood'B glories joined in one. 

But the inevitable conclusion would be that 
man not only has a right to, but should place a 
boundary to his compassion and pardon, if God 
does to his, and the conclusion is equally una void* 
able that man must not, if God does not 
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Here is the great praotioal power of this peti- 
tion. We are to look heavenward, and oatoh 
from the Infinite throne the Divine Oompassion 
and Pity, and reflect that in turo on those around 
us. We are to breathe the spirit on man, that we 
inspire from God. If that is not infinite, bound- 
less, exhaustless meroy, then we may place limits 
to it. If it is, then we are to exercise it unoeas* 
ingly. His command is our law, and his conduct 
our rule of action and our unanswerable reason 
for never departing from it If he departs we 
may. But because he never does, we must not. 

But observe that we never receive the blessing 
of pardon, compassion, we cannot expect it, until 
we ask for it. That Divine Sun shines evermore, 
but we have the power, if we will, to withdraw 
into the shadow. The consciousness of sin may 
be ours, and God's pity may overflow towards us, 
a perennial fountain, but it is not till we recognize 
it, and ask for it, and apply it to ourselves that 
we are beneflted by it. The joy of sins forgiven, 
the blessed luxury of pardon, the happiness and 
peace that follow from reconciliation to God, can 
only follow repentance. There is no evidence 
anywhere that any soul can experience the bless- 
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Ing of forgiveness, until that blessing is sincerely 
implored. 

We are sometimes represented as a people 
<€laiming that men are somehow to be made happy 
hereafter, regardless of their moral condition. 
Such a thing is impossible. Neither here nor 
Jiereafter — neither in time nor eternity can any 
soul experience the happiness of God's forgive- 
ness, until that soul realizes its transgressions, 
confesses its errors, and asks for pardon in the 
spirit if not the language of our text. And we teach 
universal salvation, because all souls will one day 
.arrive at this consciousness, and offer this prayer. 
And the great influence leading to this result is 
the infinite beneficence, continually shining upon 
sinful beings. How can they disobey one who is 
doing all he can for them? He has no ill-will to- 
wards them. He oauses them to suffer the con- 
sequences of wrong doing, not because he hates, 
but because he loves them, not because he would 
drive them from him, but because he would draw 
them to him, not to gratify himself, but to bless 
and benefit them. But such are the laws he has 
made that no being can be blessed until it volun- 
tarily seeks reconciliation. 
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Now see the pract'cal bearing of this beneficent, 
divine principle. We are to have no ill-will towards 
another. We are under Ohristian obligations to 
bekind,merciful,loDg-suffering, gentle towards all» 
even the wrong-doer, even him who hates us, or 
who violates the interests of the common weal. 
But we are not, therefore, to excuse iniquity, or 
submit to outrage. It is a great mistake that 
Christianity compels a mere passive submission to 
wrong. We are to pity the wrong doer-- harbor 
no hatred towards him — make no attempt to 
injure him, but for his sake as well as our own 
we must combat his evil tendencies — check his 
disposition to harm others — oppose him, over- 
throw his evil purposes, for the course he is on 
will do him as much damage as it does any one 
else. Why has God surrounded us on every side 
with boundaries over which we cannot go ? Why 
has he, short of those boundaries placed pain, and 
remorse, and sorrow of mind, and all the conse- 
quences of bodily and mental and spiritual trans- 
gression? Because those transgressions are to 
our hurt, and he would warn us from them. His 
punishments are as strong proofs of his love as 
are any of his providences. The moment we see 
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the hurtfulness of an evil way, and turn from it 
towards him we discover what was all alonfc true, 
that he is waiting to receive us and bless us. 

This is the whole philosophy of the divine for- 
giveness. God does not remit one pang of de- 
served punishment, for that we have all along re- 
ceived as we have merited. But when God's 
dealings with us have turned us away from 
wrong to right, the object of all God's punish- 
ments, which is the refoimation of the offender, 
is accomplished. Then the pain ceases. And the 
first symptom of returning health of soul is the 
feeling that burst from the lips of the publican, 
"God be merciful to me a sinner," and it is ex- 
pressed in the words of the text, "Forgive us our 
debts, forgive us our trespasses." It is conscious- 
ness of sin, regret, repentance, contrition, con- 
sisting in sorrow over it, and a resolution of re- 
formation. 

Just such, as far as possible, should be our 
feeling towards offenders. They should be taught 
by proper pains and penalties to avoid an evil 
course, for their own sakes, as well as for others. 
Hence our prisons should be moral hospitals, our 
punishments, fraternal, paternal, maternal. All 

12 
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the penalties of law in a Ohristian commanltyy 
ought be like God's goyernment—should stand 
in the relation of parent to the offender, and 
nothing should be permitted towards, or for the 
criminal which a good father or mother would not 
permit to a beloved child. In one word, what- 
ever relation we sustain to another, we ought to 
be actuated in all we do, by the same spirit that 
Ood manifests towards us. Think it over, my 
friends, and tell me if we do not pledge ourselves 
every time we pray to God, to "forgive us our 
debts as we forgive our debtors,** to allow no 
spark of ill-will— nothing but kindness to animate 
our souls towards those who do us wrong? 

But while we do this, we do not restore an of- 
fender to confidence — we do not give him the 
love of approval till we see the evidences of a sin- 
cere reformation. We make a distinction, as God 
does, between the love of good will and the love 
of approval. He seeks our welfare when he d - 
tests our conduct. So we should desire no harm 
to an offender — an enemy, when we abominate 
his behavior. We discriminate between the act 
and the actor. And we do not give our full for- 
giveness to others, as God does not give his to 
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US, until it is sincerely asked for. From its very 
nature, forgiveness can not be enjoyed, whether 
from God or man, until the conditions of that 
enjoyment are created by the prayer for its re- 
ception. 

And how does God forgive? Daily, hourly, 
if we sincerely ask as often. How often shall I 
forgive my brother, if he sin again&t me? As 
often — seventy times seven, four hundred and 
ninety times, if we take it literally, but indefin- 
itely, if we accept it in its spirit. That is, as good 
will, mercy, love, are ever extended from God 
towards you, so do you towards others. This you 
promise to do every time you pray, ''Forgive us 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors." 

We can not, without a species of hypocrisy, of- 
fer this petition, unless we are conscious of speci- 
fic faults, real obligations, sins of omission and 
of commission, which we are resolved upon dis- 
carding, and which we are doing our utmost to 
be rid of. To know that we owe God an alle- 
giance^ that we are not trying to render— that 
great moral obligations towards man are resting 
upon us, that we are not attemptirg to discharge, 
to be living heedless of God and regardless of 
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maD, aad yet out of the force of habit, from a 
superstitious routine, or from any other cause to 
say to God— "Forgive us our debts, as we 
forgive our debtors," — what is this but a 
hypocritical pretense, a hollow phrase of empty 
words, the very ghost of prayer, an empty 
and deserted shell of meaningless language ? No, 
springing from a consciousness of need, compre- 
hending moral and spiritual wants, this prayer 
should rise, and its utterance should impel the 
hands to work, and the heart to feel, and the 
whole being to cherish towards God the desire 
for forgiveness, proved by a corresponding emo- 
tion towards others. Only thus should we dare* 
offer such a petition to our Maker. And the 
earnest and sincere offering of it, will build up 
the right spirit in our souls more and more, both 
Godward and manward. The language is une- 
quivocal: **If ye forgive not men their tres- 
passes, neither will your Heavenly Father for- 
give your trespasses. If ye forgive men their 
trespasses, your Heavenly Father will also for* 
give you." Our own practical conduct is the 
only basis of our own forgiveness. 
But I must hasten to say: 
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m. That we virtually ask to be treated as we 
treat others. All we do comes back with greatest 
force upon ourselves. ''Ourses, like chickens, 
always come home to roost." So do blessings. 
Every evil wish we have against another may 
never be felt by him, but it is sure to affect us 
for evil. Every good desire, which is a prayer, 
that we may have for another's welfare, may 
never benefit him, but it can not be cherished 
without benefiting us. All sincere wishes for 
the happiness of others, especially if a<;companied 
by corresponding efforts, are spiritual gymnastics 
that give the soul a finer fiber, a nobler grace, a 
superior ability. **As face answereth to face in 
water, so does the heart of man to man." An evil 
desire may never accomplish its purpose, but it 
will more and more demoralize the heart in which 
it is conceived. A pure and holy aspiration for 
another's benefit may fail in securing the definite 
end designed, but it elevates and blesses the soul 
in which it is born. And so, as we forgive 
another, as we cherish the spirit that refuses to 
harm, that is ready and willing to forgive, we 
grow in grace. The divine spirit we have towards 
another, re-acts upon ourselves, and in aiming to 
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bless bim, we bless ourselves far more. This, the 
very soul of charity blesses him who gives more 
than him who takes, and so is twice blessed, and 
it is more blessed to give than to receive it, be- 
cause this celestial spirit, always returns from 
every mission on which it goes, and makes its 
final home in the heart in which it was born. And 
BO the spirit it breathes, creates its likeness in 
others, and is reflected back upon its author, as a 
light sMning in a duplex mirror, shows a hun- 
dred times its number, each as bright as itself. 
Hence the Scripture lesson (Matt, xviii) teaches 
that others, and God himself seem to us just as 
we choose, by the possession or destitution of this 
spirit, to seem to others. He who was already 
forgiven for the debt of ten thousand talents, was> 
again made responsible for his debt, when he 
refused to forgive another his obligation of one 
hundred pence. 

This petition proceeds on the ground that we 
are all debtors to God and debtors to each other; 
that we transgress the laws of our being, and owe 
repentance and reformation. It teaches us that the 
best of us, all of us, ought to be conscious of sin, and 
anxious to escape it. And it teaches us also, en- 
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couraging and blessed truth, that the prayer for 
torgiveness is always answered. We may ask for 
wealth station, friends, friendship— we may plead 
with all the soul for some dear friend to remain 
with us, on whose brow the marble finger of death 
has recorded the word of doom, and all will be in 
vain. But this prayer never yet went up heaven* 
ward from any sincere heart, without bringing 
down the answering blessing. Of this good, it 
may always be said,''Ask and it shall be given you,** 
for it is written, "Forgive and ye shall be for- 
given,** but "if ye forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither shall your Father which is in heaven for- 
give your trespasses." The reason is plain. God 
does not change towards us, but we thus build up 
the good or the evil spirit in our own hearts, that 
wins or repulses the consciousness that God has 
forgiven us. 

When we think of it, how vain and foolish are 
all the animosities we cherish towards each 
other! How frivolous seem the hatreds and j.al- 
ousies and animosities we are apt to cherish, 
even when we think we have a sufficient provoca* 
lion. How soon they will be forgotten! How soon 
this life, and all such petty passions will be over! 
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We shall be driven into fits of anger and ill-will, 
perhaps, for the moment, but oh, let the thought 
of life's brevity, and the folly of consuming its 
precious hours in hurtful passions, and the 
grandeur and nobilty of those highest emotions 
possible to man, which were forever glorified on 
the cross, lift up in our hearts the petition 
that God forgive us our sins, and that we for- 
give eich other. 
How finely Whittier illustrates this: 

<»My heart was heavy, for its tmst had been 
Abused, its kindness answered with fool wrong ; 
Bo taming gloomily from my fellow men 
One Bummer Babbath day, I strolled among 
The green mounds of the village burial place ; 
Where, pondering how aU human love and hate 
Find one sad level, and how, soon or late 
Wronged and wrong doer, each with meekened laee, 
And oold hands folded over a stiU heart, 
Pass the green threshold of our common grave, 
Whither aU footsteps tend, whence none depart. 
Awed for myself and pitying my race, 
Our common sorrow, like a mighty wave, 
Swept all my pride away, and trembling, I forgave." 

Oh, this is the noblest spirit that can reside in 
a human breast. To stand in the presence of one 
who has wronged or would wrong, who has 
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wounded us keenly, perhaps, and smooth the cor- 
rugated brow, and extend the friendly hand, and 
breathe only the kindly spirit, and seek to bene- 
fit those who have only bitterness for us— this ex- 
alts man to the loftiest altitudes of being. It 
lifted Jesus far above the cross he glorified, and 
carries man always heavenward, and renders him 
like God, and and a child of God as he exercises 
it. — Forgiveness : it is the one synonym for all 
that is divinest, in God or man I 

Yes, in all the commerce of life, in the sanctity 
of our homes, in the attritions of business, in the 
harsh differences engendered between man and 
man, in the struggles for success, where rival in- 
terests clash, where opposing sentiments war with 
each other, in all the confiict and friction of this 
existence of ours, how we need to cultivate 
towards others, and to experience towards our- 
selves the spirit of forgiveness. And to God, our 
Father, how often should the petition rise that he 
will pardon our infirmities. He will do it as often 
as we ask him, for "he remembereth that we are 
dust." Wherefore, realizing our need, remem- 
bering that only as we forgive others, do we pre- 
pare our own souls to receive the divine forgive- 
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ness; only as we ask for this blessing can we re- 
ceive it; only as we exercise it towards others 
can we become the children of the Highest in the 
noblest sense ; only as we give it can we expect 
it; remembering this and our ne^d of it from 
God and man, and our need of it towards maQ» 
let us obey the divine injunction, and daily from 
our heart of heart, try to say : ''FosaiYX U8 ou& 

SXBTS AS WB FOBaiYB OUB DEBTOBS." 



Deliverance from Tempta- 
tion. 



J[$i^ \i^ wA mk Wmfin&m. 



From the low hut, where Poverty oontendeth 

Bravely with Vice, the samptuously fed, 
While from his heart an an^sh-wall asoendeth. 

As weak young voices vainly cry for breadi 
From the proud soul that burneth'f or dominion 

Over the mighty universe of mind— 
That fain would soar away on eagle pinion. 

Leaving life's tame realities behind; 
And from the beauty, dowered In humble station. 

Who for the world's gay pageants fondly sighs; 
From Hagar, maddened by her desolation— 

From every poor frail heart this prayer should rise; 
'Suffer us not to fall Into temptation!" 

Lead us. oh Fatherl where our duty lies. 

Ohablottb a. Jebauld. 



DELIYEEANCE FEOM TEMPTATION. 



** Jlitb Ijeab tt0 twt into tentptatiim." 

—MATT, vi:19. 

The true reading of this language is, ''Forsake 
us not, leave us not when we are tempted, leave 
us not in temptation,** for, as James says, ''Let 
no man say when he is tempted, I am tempted of 
God; for God cannot be tempted of evil, neither 
tempteth he any man, but every man is tempted 
when he is drawn away of his own lust [or pro* 
clivities] and enticed." We are not to suppose 
that our Heavenly Father puts snares in our way, 
and leads us into them, unless we beseech him not 
to; conducts us to pitfalls into which we must be 
precipitated. He permits certain inducements to 
beset us, for our discipline, and moral and spirit- 
ual development, and he has placed within us 
impulses and passions, all of which are good in 
themselves, all of whose natural use is good, but 
which we may abuse, and so sin. Sin is excess; 
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aod the etimulus to exoees, in the exercise of 
any of the faoulties of human nature, is tempta- 
tion. That stimulus is derived from the objects 
of human pursuit acting upon the faculties of 
our nature. Their constant tendency is to urge 
them to an undue and overbalanced exercise and 
activity. Unless there is a constant check and 
curb on them, they run away with him who 
Bhould hold them in hand and guide at a safe 
pace. Their tendency is to extreme— to abuse, 
unless moral principle, willi has a firm hand 
on the brake and safety-valve. 

Hence it is that this petition is a call on God 
for help. It immediately follows the prayer for 
forgiveness, and is a cry for the infinite arm to 
succor and sustain: "Our Father, forgive us our 
debts, and when we are tempted to go astray, as 
we often and continually shall be, oh, do not 
abandon us to temptation." This is the prayer. 
It is the cry of conscious weakness to Infinite 
Btrength. It is the prayer of the child to the 
Father, for help in time of need. 

Now it is all-important that we clearly under- 
stand the origin and character of temptation. If 
it grows, as James says it does, from our passions 
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aod propensities, then we are to find within our- 
selves all the sources of sin so far as we are con- 
cerned. And we are to look upon all the attri- 
butes of our being as the agencies whose exercise 
will produce sin or virtue, as they are naturally 
or unnaturally, i.e., properly or excessively, used. 
And we raise this prayer to our Father, not ex- 
pecting that he, the unchangeable God, will really 
forsake us, or will literally conduct us away from 
temptation, but that the prayer may so exalt and 
waken the powers of resistance within us, and 
490 refresh and invigorate our moral purposes, 
that temptation shall only have power to 
strengthen and bless us. 

In this, as in all other regards, we are given a 
perfect illustration in the experience of Jesus. 
We are told that ''he was tempted in all points 
like as we are, yet without sin." Then he was 
beset by just the inducements that waylay us. 
Accordingly, that scene in the wilderness at the 
commencement of his ministry, where he was 
said to be ''tempted of the devil," is a dramatic, 
pictorial statement, an allegorical, and not a lit- 
eral presentation, of the fact that he was urged 
to forsake the moral and spiritual life by sug- 
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gestions rising from his human faculties. There 
is not a sin that flesh is heir to, that cannot 
be arranged under one of the forms of tempta- 
tion that he experienced in the wilderness. He 
heard them all and rejected them all, — and how? 
By imploring the Divine help, as asked in this 
sentence, in the only way it comes — ^not by en- 
listing God's individual aid, but by raising our 
purposes, will, entire being, into the atmosphere 
of heaven. This is what true prayer does. It 
drives away the evil thought, it invigorates the 
moral purpose, it strengthens the powers of re- 
sistance, it lifts the worshiper above all the in- 
fluence of the besetting evil. As it was with 
Christ, so is it with all souls. 

Hence we see that temptation is wisely ordained. 
In fact, we cannot conceive of a flnlte moral 
being who was never tempted. Doubtless God 
might have made all moral beings utterly inca- 
pable of sinning. He could have given mankind 
an organization that could not have gone wrong, 
that must have been obedient to his laws by a 
divine necessity. But it must have been a race 
of mere moving statues, automata, whose career 
would glorify the Greater no more than the mar- 
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ble image glorifies the sculptor, or the painting 
the artist. To conduct sitch a race through all 
the vicissitudes of being might glorify the Crea- 
tor—far more than to lose any number of them, 
or to be unable to control them — but that would 
not so glorify him as to make them moral agents, 
subject to temptation and sin, and yet at last 
bring them all into harmony with his will, and of 
their own free-will and accord. 

God has seen fit to create us exposed to temp- 
tation, Uable to sin. And it is through tempta- 
tion that we achieve our greatest victories and 
accomplish most for ourselves. 

For this reason the prayer is not, "Keep us out 
of temptation," but, ''abandon us not when we 
are tempted." 

What has any mortal ever done that is great 
and noble, except by overcoming inducements to 
go wrong? From Jesus tempted in all points as 
we are, down to the humblest and feeblest mor- 
tal, moral greatness, spiritual excellence, strength, 
power, perfection of character, have only been 
wrought by this process. It is to the soul what 
physical toil and exposure and endurance are to 
the body. Though too much may be an Injury, 

13 
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Dothing valuable can be acoompliflhed without a 
proper amount. 

It would be with the soul Just as it is with the 
body. We know that the wants of the body, and 
the constant necessity it is under, of struggling 
for a supply, are just what give health, power, 
ability. Had Adam been created a beiog who 
obtained without effort all needed supplies, he 
and his progeny would have been mere human 
mollusks. They would have found enough to 
eat and drink as easily as the sponge sucks its 
food from water, and the process would have re- 
sulted in an organization immeasurably lower 
than man's. But the struggle for existence— the 
effort to conquer opposing forces— has resulted in 
the continued exaltation of man. Where the ne- 
cessity h£U3 been least, as at the equator, there the 
race is feeblest; where it has been far greater, as 
in the temperate regions, there has man become 
greatest as a mere animal. So with the soul. 
Unless overcome, as it never need be, each 
struggle develops new force, and all opposition 
only adds new vigor. If met as it should be, every 
foe slain yields its strength to the victor, as the 
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-anolents believed those killed in battle imparted 
their courage to their conquerors. 

This is the purpose of all temptation, and what 
it always may do for us, and will, if we will. For 
illustration: We might have been made to see 
God everywhere. His name might have been 
recorded on every plant and animal. "There is 
a God" could have been printed in every lan- 
guage, on the petal of every flower, the leaf of 
every plant, and each blade of grass. We have no 
such legible assurance given us. God's name and 
attributes are Indeed recorded throughout his 
works, but they are partially concealed. They 
lie not on the surface, but in the interior, and only 
give clear answers as we exercise the soul's facul- 
ties in searching them out. Even while we read, 
there come doubts, and the best and the strong- 
est faith is where those doubts have been met and 
overcome. God is a reality, his existence is a 
fixed and immovable fact in those natures that have 
the inscription of his personality burnt into the 
soul by the fiery trial of doubt, overcome by the 
temptation to distrust and deny, conquered. Oan 
we think that any other process of discovering 
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and realizing God would be so well for us, would 
do so much for us as this? 

So of our faith in immortality. Had it been 
planted within all, without any mental or spiritual 
effort, had we been created to see that great truth, 
intuitively, we should dwell upon it as we do on 
the existence of an animal or a city we have not 
seen, and from the nature of the case it would 
subside into a tame common-place. But we 
catch glimpses of it, we have assurance of it 
given, and the margin of doubt is allowed, in or- 
der that the conviction may be our own, to nour- 
ish and develop more and more our faith — one of 
the grandest of our powers. I doubt if any soul 
ever realized immortality until after the struggle 
with doubt, faith was born. And without thia 
struggle we cannot conceive of faith. In both 
these respects— in the faith we have in God and 
in immortality, two of the most inestimable 
blessings we can enjoy— the temptations to doubt 
and deny, if met as they should be, will be the 
stepping-stonee to progress. They seem to lie 
in our path, but tread them under foot, and we are 
thereby raised to heights from which we can not 
fall to see these truths, as never otherwise. 
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How are they to be met? We caxx all see some 
rglimpse of God. That indicates his existence, 
however dimly he may appear. Would we see 
him more clearly ? Jesus tells us the process. It 
consists in prayer to the Father. **Our Father, 
abandon us not, when the temptation comes, to 
doubt concerning thine existence, or the perfec- 
tions of the parental character." We can all see 
^t times foregleams of our immortality. How 
shall we realize it more and more clearly? By 
the same process. "Our Father, leave us not 
when tempted to doubt this great fact" And so 
of all inducements to sin. When they overcome 
us, as they never need, they are indeed fearful in 
their power. But when met triumphantly, as 
they always may be,as Jesus met them, the struggle 
with them gives the soul new grace and power, 
makes it stronger and nobler and better. 

Temptation is therefore not a curse, but a 
blessing. Its character depends on the way we 
meet it. We make it a good or an evil by our 
treatment of it. We can so receive it as to ren- 
der our condition infinitely better than we could 
have been without it. It is the test of our virtue. 
It is the discipline of our souls. The only way 
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in which we can be developed into a high spirit^ 
ual life, is by training our faculties to exercise^ 
and growth, and power, by their wrestlings wjth. 
evil. When they yield, those powers are enfeebled. 
When they successfully resist, they gain new 
vigor. 

For illustration: Are we poor? Poverty has 
thousands of temptations peculiar to itself. It. 
may be too much for us— it is for thousands- 
There are many vices and sins produced through 
the agency of poverty, but the highest annals of 
saintliness contain the names of the poor. Jesus 
was poorest of the poor— had not where to lay 
his head. Wealth has its temptations. Where- 
one really possesses wealth, it is a blessing. But 
where, as is often the case, wealth possesses a 
man, he is the veriest wretch in existence. It is a 
hard rider. It crushes its victim. Yet some of 
the brightest names in human history have been 
rich. Every position and department and call- 
ing in life has its own temptations. In every in- 
stance they come from inducements to abuse by 
excess some faculty of mind or body. Virtue is in 
successful resistance. Every soul has some be- 
setting sin, some evil tendency of which it may 
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be conscious or unconscious, and that soul Is 
virtuous in the sight of heaven, accordingly as it 
successfully resists that tendency. 

And, therefore, while we are by these considera- 
tions taught charity towards others, we are 
warned to be vigilant ourselves. Exposed to the 
same dangers, we are liable to the same disasters* 
as others. Keep away from evil paths. We all 
have some powder in our natures. Don't carry 
the candle too near. Take not the first step. 
The profane scoffer began in idle words. The 
hollow-hearted hypocrite took his first step in 
some trivial deceit. The dissolute and debauched 
commenced in some tiiflicg insincerity or heart- 
lessness. The drunkard's initial act was a glass 
of sparkling wine, flashing in cry&tal goblet. The 
fraudulent merchant was at first but a petty 
cheat. Every wicked life begins in some little 
act of wrong, the suggestion of temptation, and 
the moment that siren's voice is obeyed, she be- 
gins to weave the spell of her enchantments, and 
every new act of wrong but strengthens her net, 
and increases her power. To the first whisper— 
to the least inducement to go astray — to all tempt- 
ors in every form, the challenge that routs, the 
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watoh-word of safety, is the immortal sentence of 
Jesus in the desert : "Get thee hence, Satan." 

Vigilance, caution, watchfulness, circumspec- 
tion for ourselves, to avoid the enticements of 
temptation, and heaven-born charity for all 
others, these are some of the lessons of this sub- 
ject. The prayer is not for ourselves alone, but 
for all others. ''Lead us not into temptation." 

I was not only never drunk, but never desired 
the stimulus of alcoholic poison. I was never 
therefore really tempted by it. Another man 
whose life has been one long and successful hand- 
to-hand fight with the devil of intemperance, has 
a thousand times the virtue that I have in this re* 
spect; and so it is of all sin. We may know what 
men do or omit, but God only knows what they 
resist This life is a warfare, and we can not wage 
it successfully without meeting and overcoming 
our spiritual foes. We are beter off if we fall 
often than we should have been if never tempted, 
unless we accept the monstrous error that our 
Heavenly Father would suffer us to fall into any 
irremediable eviL This is impossible. He has not 
filled the path of life with pitfalls, concealed by 
flowers, and opening into irrecoverable ruin. 
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Every fall Is a warning and a motive to new effort. 
A father saw his son attempting to cross a 
stream, too wide to leap and too deep to ford. He 
saw him cut a staff on which to lean while he 
swung himself over. Half way it broke and the boy 
fell into the water, when the father rescued him, 
and called his attention to the fact that his staff 
was of elder wood, a hollow stick without strength. 
So God lets us try our strength and exercise 
our abilities, learn wisdom by experience, profit in 
the school of life ; but he is our Father, and so does 
not desert — stands by and rescues us — is continu- 
ally saying, and will always say: "Thus far, but 
no farther." Our life is a continual learning to 
swim— to fly, to walk — our falls never can be 
without remedy, for our Father stands by, to help 
us. His hand will always catch and restore us. 
The pain and suffering of going wrong is for the 
purpose of compelling us to call on him. When- 
ever the consequences of wickedness turn us in 
our weakness to call on our Father, before the 
words leave the lips, or the thought is shaped in 
words, the answer comes, "Here ami." The con- 
fession of weakness and the supplication for help 
are contained in these words, and they are the 
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coDBcious experience of all mortals. There are 
times when we are moved with David to say: ''Oh 
that I had wings like a dove, for then would I flee 
away and be at rest." We wish there were no 
temptations to encounter, but as we remember 
what infantile souls were ours under such a dispen* 
sation, and how much nobler is struggle and tri- 
umph, we say "Not as I will but as thou wilt," and 
if we are truly wise we shall ask for strength ta 
conquer rather than exemption from temptation. 
This is the object of this petition. It is as though 
we said, ''We must meet ill, evil, sin, in thousands 
of shapes. Danger is the moral atmosphere in 
which our souls must live. Father, when we are 
tempted leave us not, help and strengthen us till 
we triumph.* 

There is no sin in tern ptation. "Jesus was tempt- 
ed in all points as we are." The sin is in yielding, 
and even the evil is transformed into a blessing^ 
when it induces repentance, and prompts the soul 
to turn from wrong to right; and though our many 
missteps and sins chagrin and mortify us, let us 
remember that the glory of a human personality 
never could have been achieved without the lia- 
bility to sin. Physiologists tell us tbat our very 
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walking is a series of fallings arrested by eaoh 
step we take. All moral progress is through a 
similar process. And what is the sanctifying in- 
fluence that is to save us from falling, and recover 
us when we go astray? It is in the text, ''Father, 
when we are tempted, leave us not, be with us, 
help us!" 

Would not this thought alone have irresistible 
power, if we but cherished it as we might? 

Suppose in any moment of moral or spiritual 
jeopardy we could but realize the immanence of 
God, of our Father: tried by doubt, sin, evil, la 
any form, suppose we felt the nearness and pres- 
ence and sympathy of an infinite being, pure and 
holy, who holds us as children. See how that con- 
viction blessed Jesus in his extremity: ''I am not 
alone, for the Father is with me," this armed him 
against all adversaries and made him omnipotent* 
This is sufficient for any soul. This has sustained 
the noblest and greatest of our race, and will be 
enough to make us mighty in meeting what be- 
sets us. 

My friends, we all have our weaknesses and ea- 
sily besetting sins. Our business, our pecuniary 
condition, our wealth, our poverty, our statioa 
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in life, our peculiar organization, each has its own 
particular temptations. Through all the avenues 
of sense, aloDg the thoroughfares of business and 
pleasure, to sins of heart, and thought, and tongue, 
and word, and deed, they prompt. If resisted and 
overcome, we receive infinitely greater benefit 
than any they dared promise. The reward of duty 
is far superior to the result of sin, or the omission 
to perform what is right. When Mobammed with 
his army came to a certain idolatrous city, he 
found an idol which the people worshiped, and as 
he went to its temple to break it, the populace be- 
sought him to spare it, and offered him treasures 
of gold to permit it to stand. He thought of all 
the advantage he would derive from so much coin, 
and for a moment he hesitated. The temptation 
was great to spare the idol and receive the bribe. 
But the second thought of the great iconoclast 
was better, and he approached the monster and 
with one blow of his battle ax he dashed it in 
pieces, when lo, out fiowed ten times the treasure 
offered him, concealed in the idol. So any duty, 
however disagreeable — however tempting its 
omission — gives us richer rewards than to leave 
that duty undone. And that we may hear the 
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voice of duty, and obey its oall, we need, we must 
have, that filial trust in Qod and sense of need of 
his help, which will enable us to say, ''Our Father, 
in the midst of the temptations that assail us, oh, 
leave us not — do not forsake us, but strengthen 
us to overcome them." 

There is nothing that can so cause our hearts 
to swell with pity and heavenly charity, as the 
reflection that most of the vices and crimes and 
sins of this world are in consequence of the great 
temptations by which their victims have been as- 
sailed. The human heart does not love sin better 
than virtue — does not prefer wickedness to good- 
ness. It is weak, but not vicious. It is misled 
deceived, betrayed. It fancies good where all 
is evil. The bait conceals the hook. Evil 
associations, corrupt companions, false instruc- 
tions, seeming paths out of poverty, apparent 
ways of reaching good ends, weak moral purposes 
easily overcome, and surroundings that are a net- 
work of obstacles holding the feet away from the 
onward and upward paths, allurements, entice- 
ments, inducements that only the victim per- 
ceives, and that he does not fully compre- 
hend, — in one word, temptations that you and I do 
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not know, have never met, and if we had would 
have yielded to, — this is the open secret of the lives 
of the lost and fallen, of most of those whose feet 
are in the descending paths. ''Alas for the rarity 
of Christian charity under the sun," that keeps us 
from pitying more than we blame the wicked. 
They are more sinned against than sinning. In 
their places we should have gone as they go — 
perhaps they in our places would be better than 
are we. 

And so, realizing our liability to err, the danger 
we are in from exposure to sin on every hand, the 
feeble abilities of resistance to the temptations of 
appetite, of sense, of selfishness, that belong to 
our unaided powers, let us take with us, as the 
great talisman of protection— the agency that shall 
lift us as often as we fall, and keep us from falling, 
the one grand all-protecting conviction that God, 
the infinite, is our loving Father, that he is always 
near— that he suffers us to be tempted to discipline 
and educate us, as moral and spiritual beings, and 
that we shall not fall but rise and make each new 
Inducement to go astray a round in the ladder by 
which our souls ascend heavenward, if we can 
and WILL truly pray, "Our Father who art in 
Heaven — leave us not in temptation ! *• 



Deliverance from Evil. 



Iftrf '^^imr %t Ihott %wi. 



Ere down the purple west the sunbeams sink. 

How many a snare may lurk around our wayf 
How oft our trembling feet upon the brink 

Of Passion's stream unoonsoiously may eflrayl 
O Father I at thy feet we humbly pray 

That from its burning waves we may not drink I 
Most temptingly it gushes o'er our track. 

Flashing like jewels 'neath our eager eyes; 
Oh, place thine arm around us I Draw us back! 

For he who drinks that deadly water dies. 
Thou Fatherl thou alone hast those supplies 

Which renovate and satisfy the soul; 
From thy great spirit like a tide they roll. 

And every heart may oome and fill its golden bowl* 

Sasah 0. Edqabton Mato,^ 



DELIVEEANCE FROM EVIL 



-MATT. tH:13. 

The great shadow that rests on the universe, 
darkening human life, and even interposing a veil 
between man, the child beloved, and God, his 
Maker and Father, is evil. It is found at every 
step, on every hand, in every department, and in 
all human experience. It is recognized by all 
men everywhere. 

Before moral evil is understood by the unde- 
veloped savage, he sees material forces and 
powers antagonistic to his purposes. Pain 
wrenches the body, sickness saps the strength, 

«The dreadful rendering of this language in the New Be^lBlon 
reqotres a reference here. There is no warrant for inserting the 
word "one^ after eyU, as the revisem admit, by placing it in 
italioa. "Deliver ns from the evil one," is not expressed 
or implied in the Greek. Deliveranee from evil, thb evil— 
all evil,— evil in aUits forms, is the sense of the petition. To 
narrow it to deliverance from "the evil one," is not only to dwarf 
it inexpressibly, bnt it does awfol violence to the words of Jesus . 
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death destroys life. Wild beasts devastate, floods 
and Are destroy, hunger and want assail, and 
man's lot as an animal seems to be the target of in- 
numerable arrows. And when his mind grasps 
and realizes moral problems, spiritual realities, 
the same great fact seems well-nigh omnipresent* 
With Paul, he may say, "When I would do good 
evil is present with me." Around him in the 
world— in his own heart, everywhere he finds it. 

"Some flowers of Eden he etill InheritB, 
But the tndl ol ihe serpent is over them all." 

And simultaneously with the recognition of this 
appalling truth comes the desire to escape it. No 
heart is without it The most depraved being 
sees the glory of goodness — has some glimmerinfir 
perception of the enormity of sin, and of the 
reality of evil, in all its forms ; and from all human 
hearts, everywhere, ascends the sentiment, if not 
the language of Jesus, "Deliver us from evil." 

I do not purpose any discussion of that deep 
question which has agitated the minds of thinkers 
in all ages.— the origin of evil. Such an inquiry 
would not assist us in our present purpose, which 
is of a practical character, purely. The great fact 
Is, that whencesoever derived, evil is around us. 
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and within U9, and that it is evil, essentially, 
really, so far as we are concerned, however it may 
look on that obverse side which is presented to 
Him who permits its existence and continuance. 
Sin, so far as we are concerned, is discord where 
otherwise would be harmony ; is pain where would 
be pleasure; is darkness where would be light; 
is deformity where all would be the perfection of 
beauty. It is the one blight and cloud and ca- 
lamity that keeps our planet in an orbit of woe, 
when otherwise it would gravitate into the atmos- 
phere of heaven. 

But, mighty as it is, its power has been exagger- 
ated. It does not occupy a throne equally ele- 
vated with God's. Its scepter is not omnipotent. 
Its domain is not an endless one. It is to God's 
universe what the disobedient child is in an 
earthly family, the father in which has the power 
and the will to govern all, and who succeeds in 
governing all, after he has suflaoiently punished 
the rebellious ones. 

Longfellow in his "Golden Legend*' says of the 
personification of sin: 

*1t Is Ladfer, son of myetery, 
And slnoe God Boffen blm to be. 
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He, too. !■ Ood't mlnlBter, 
And Iftbora for some good 
By na not nndentood." 

Yes, it is a mystery, even when we shed upon it 
the light of a Ohristian faith, but that faith is the 
key that explains much and affords the olue to all 
that is mysterious in this great enigma of human 
life. 

For nothing is plainer than the fact is coming to 
be, as men understand the universe better, that 
there can be no such thing as absolute evil, any- 
where. Time was, when everything that seemed 
at all adverse to man's ignorant ideas of what is 
best, was branded as unmitigated evil. The 
thunder cloud, trailing its sable fringes across the 
landscape filled the awestruck observer with con- 
sternation, though its generous urns are now 
known to be charged with health and fertility^ 
The poisonous plant or venomous animal was re- 
garded as proof of the existence of evil deities, or 
an evil purpose in the Creator, or as a fact in de- 
fiance of God's will, and detrimental to the gen- 
eral welfare; but now science demonstrates that 
each being, each force, each phenomenon in the 
universe has its office of beneficence, and fulfills 
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it; that what the oooasional lightning stroke that 
destroys lifers to the almost infinite work per- 
formed by eleotricity; what the exceptional flood 
that devastates is to the incalculable blessing 
of water; what the bite of insect or reptile, and the 
ravaging of bird or animal of prey are to the 
unity and perfection of the entire economy of 
which each is an essential integer — ^that are all 
things in the physical universe that seem evil, and 
the evil is as nothing in the comparison, and 
never wholly evil. The wind that prostrates the 
occasional dwelling, in which th& owner, perhapsi 
with short-sighted vision, sees only an evil, has 
roamed over forest, field and ocean, winnowing 
continents, dissipating miasma, carrying the rain 
cloud, and blessing the world,— yet its occasional 
damage is no less an evil which those who ex- 
perience it would escape. The lightning stroke 
that destroys a life, or blasts some possession of 
man, is something the victim would avoid, and 
yet the electric magazine from which it escaped 
is a grand reservoir of health and vitality, which 
dispenses blessings wherever it goes. The bird 
or beast of prey, the venomous reptile, the poison- 
us plant, — all these are something from whose 
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direct and immediate contact we would escape^ 
and yet science tells us that each is a link in a 
chain, which could not be broken without detri- 
ment to the whole, a stitch that could not be 
dropped without unraveling the web of the uni- 
verse. Fire is an evil, when it devastates, but a> 
blessing without which man would only be a 
brute. And so we find it throughout the mate- 
rial creation. Perhaps the best definition of phy- 
sical evil that can be given is, that which is good 
in its place, but found out of place; good in 
its natural use, but found in excess. A weed i& 
an evil in the farmer's eye, but it may be a rare 
exotic, and always is a plant whose natural office- 
is one of beneficence on the whole. Some insect 
tribe finds it a wholesome pasture, some bird or 
animal gets its only nutrition from its fruit The 
serpent tribes live on certain reptiles, and 
those reptiles on certain insects, and those 
insects on certain plants. And the serpent, in 
turn, is the food of certain birds and quadrupeds^ 
which in turn are the prey of others. Each bal- 
ances the other, and keeps excess of any from 
exterminating the rest. The evil is exceptional,, 
phenomenal. Good is the great result. Truet. 
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the insect stiDgs, the reptile bites, the noxious 
plant poisons, fire destroys, tempests lay waste, 
earthquakes demolish, man and inferior beings ex- 
perience trouble from manifold directions, but the 
great and continuous ends accomplished are good. 
What seems unf ayorable,and from our standpoint 
objectionable, are only the dark lines, the shad- 
ows of a grand picture, the light of which comes 
from Infinite Goodness. And yet, even when we 
know all this, as science is more and more de- 
monstrating it, we are no less anxious to escape 
the effect of the evil ourselves. Even though we 
may not accept the creed of the ignorant savage 
which labels as wholly bad, the work of man's 
enemies, all that touches him unfavorably, and 
seems to frown on him, we still would, if possible, 
escape its effect on ourselves. So far it is evii, 
and we would avoid it, though we see that the 
great whole of which it is a part is good, and 
though we know it is an obedient servant obeying 
the behests of Omnipotence. 

While we cannot find a perfect parallel be- 
tween physical and moral evil, it is certain that 
the great principles that govern one portion of 
the universe of God, apply to all others. 
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Evil oannot be absolute anywhere. God, from 
the neoessity of his nature, oannot be the author 
of evil, as evil, for there is nothing in an efTeot not 
contained in the oause, and cannot be. Hence, 
as G3d U Infinite Goodness, evil cannot be in- 
finite, cannot be from him, so must be finite and 
relative. If finite, it must be from man, or some 
created being. But whatever may be its nature, 
it is none the less evil, so far as man, its victim 
and subject and originator, is concerned. It is 
the bitterness of his cup, the thum in his pillow, 
the woe of his lot. It is something he knows 
himself to be responsible for, so far as he is con- 
cerned. He may feel sure that he had nothing 
to do with its origin in the universe, and that 
origin may be an inexplicable puzzle, but no one 
escapes the conviction, which is a fact of the hu- 
man cons^ciousness, that he is responsible for 
what he commits, and that he ought to be rid of it, 
and can be if he will. 

This great subject has never been explained so 
satisfactorily as in the Scriptures. The story of 
Joseph and his brothers explains it. The wicked 
brothers only had evil purposes, envy, jealousy, 
avarice, and all hateful passions. They sold 
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their brother into slavery, and that very aot, evil 
as it was in conception and execution, was 
the means of saving their fortunes, perpetuating 
their lineage, and elevating them as otherwise 
they could not have been exalted. Their thoughts 
and intentions were only evil. They suffered the 
miserable consequences for years. And yet when 
their victim had been elevated to wonderful pros- 
perity by their acts, and yet in spite of them, he 
gave the exposition which explains all evil in this 
world, and in all worlds : "Ye meant it unto evil, 
BUT God unto good." Then it was evil so far as 
Joseph's brethren were concerned, and good as 
God beheld it, for the motive characterizes the 
act. That which evil men designed for evil, God 
made to result in good. The motive makes the 
same act good or evil. The good surgeon am- 
putates a limb, and saves a life, and is a humane 
benefactor. The cruel tyrant hews off an arm 
to torture his victim, and proves himself a mon- 
ster. The same act in both cases. 

So of the crucifixion of Christ. Evil men com- 
passed it. They had only evil designs. They 
suffered the consequences. Their motives were 
bad, and they experienced the legitimate results. 
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So far as they were concerned, it was evil, wicked, 
and yet they were subject to a being who had a 
greater and better purpose than they, even in 
. that very act. What would have been the result, 
had they not crucifix: d Jesus? "Where would the 
world be had he not been persecuted and slain? 
The first Christian martyr tells the whole story, 
when, upbraiding the murderers of Jesus, he says: 
''Ye men of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of 
Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by 
miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did 
by him in the midst of you, as ye yourselves also 
know, him being delivered by the determinate 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, ye have taken 
and by wicked hands have crucified and slain.* 
The very act which was consummated by infinite 
goodness for the welfare of man, was none the 
less wicked on the part of the men who brought 
it about. Why? God had a good end and man an 
evil one in view. And the evil purpose was over- 
come of good. 

The Savior explains tbis when he says: "It 
must needs be that offences come, but woe to that 
man by whom the offence cometh." That is, evil 
is necessary, but the agents of it suffer, neverthe- 
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less, and yet, however great the evil may be, 
Infinite Goodness is above and beyond it, and 
will control it to a good end, and ultimately ex- 
tinguish it. Thus we learn tx) avoid two ex- 
tremes. While sin is not God's successful 
rival — ^while its throne is not co-equal and 
CO- eternal with his, on the one hand, on the 
other it is not the mere appearance, and passing 
phantom that some systems of philosophy and 
optimism rate it. Evil in all its forms is actual 
and real — something to be avoided and escaped, 
while sin, the greatest of all evils, is the foe of man, 
his great enemy and curse, to be shimned more 
than any other ill that flesh is heir to. 

Our text impresses upon us several great 
truths: 

1. Evil is something fearful. Though not 
equal to God, it is the great foe of man, of whose 
existence and presence man must always be con- 
scious. 

2. ' It is something to be escaped from. Becog 
nizing its character, man should employ his 
utmost ability in rising out of it, and superior to it. 

3. Not for himself alone should be his efforts, as 
a moral being. Ohrist does not tell his follower Uy 
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pray that he alone may be delivered. It is not ''de- 
liver me from evil," but "deliver us." The prayer 
is not a aelflsh one. It is Cor others. It is from 
one member for all, to the Father of all. *Our 
Father, deliver vs from evil. " It is the aspiration 
of universal, disinterested benevolence and love. 

4. It is a pledge to moral effort. Every moral 
being knows that what we call evil will not leave 
this world without effort, work. Sin, poverty, 
pain, all that mars human happiness, are inclifded 
in this one short word, evil, and when we remem- 
ber, as we must, that only effort, struggle, toil, the 
consecrated strength of man can rid the world in 
general or particular of it, and recognizing its 
quality we pray, "Deliver us from evil," do we not 
pledge every faculty and ability and power to 
the work of accomplishing the results for which 
we pray? This divine request can never be 
wafted heavenward, without fearful hypocrisy 
And inconsistency, unless the petitioner is trying 
to consecrate his influence to the holy task of 
hastening the consummation for which he pleads. 

Look into your own heart, survey your own 
life, contemplate the world around you, see the 
evil everywhere abounding. Do you r.ally de- 
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sire that there shall be an end of it? Then are 
you working to acoomplieh it. Only thus have 
you a right to pray, "Deliver us from evil." 

5. This language is a pledge of the end of all 
sin and suffering. I have onoe before in this 
series of disoourses called your attention to the 
fact that we have no right to ask anything in 
prayer which we believe will not be granted — 
which we do not have perfect faith will be granted 
to us. We are told by the Apostle, **! will, 
therefore, that men pray everywhere, lifting up 
holy hands, without ?nrath and doubting." He 
also says, ''Whatsoever is hot of faith, is sin." 
It is, therefore, wicked to pray for that to come 
which we believe never will come. Very well; 
what do we here ask for? The Ohri^tian wor- 
shiper prays to the Father of all, that all the 
children may be delivered from evil. This is 
explicitly made the burthen of Ohristian prayer 
by the Apostle himself, elsewhere: ''I will," he 
says, ''that supplication, prayer, intercession and 
giving of thanks be made for all men, for this 
is good and acceptable in the sight of God our 
Savior, who will have all men to be saved, and to 
come unto the knowledge of the truth." If we 
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pray that God will deliver us, the family, from 
evil, Tvhen we doubt that he will, deny that he 
will, oppose those who believe that he will— nay, 
when we do not ourselves with all our souls be- 
lieve that our prayer will be answered, we are 
giving a sinful sacrifice to our God and Father. 
No one can consistently pray ''Deliver its from 
evil, ''as long as he believes that evil will be 
perpetual in its reign over any human heart, — 
until he has perfect faith that this divine prayer 
will be answered. 

To aid in accomplishing this result — the object 
of Christ's life and death, all good and earnest 
souls have ever struggled. It was to be ''co-work- 
ers with God," to help in the sublime task of de- 
livering men from evil, that every martyr's stake 
was planted, every cross reared, every dungeon 
peopled with saint or reformer, every voice 
lifted for the right and true,— this is the animat- 
ing impulse of all effort to bless the world. It 
will never cease as long as one soul is oppressed 
by sin, one mind darkened by error, one heart 
saddened by sorrow. Heaven on earth finds its best 
realization when good men and women are at 
work to lift others out of evil; and heaven here- 
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after will thus find its highest work, its keenest 
delight, as long as evil shall anywhere prevail. 
^God maketh his angels ministering spirits," 
— that is, servants, helpers to those who 
need them. Garry into heaven — though it should 
contain countless millions of glorified souls— the 
sad tidings that some poor members of the great 
family of man were the victims of sin, though 
they were in a realm as remote from angel-access 
as is dim Neptune, trembling on the verge of our 
solar system, from us, and every crown would be 
cast down, and every palm-branch would wither, 
unless there instantly sprang from every lip in 
the heavenly myriads the prayer of our text. 
And in that prayer, and in the service to which 
it prompts the good, heaven here and hereafter 
finds its highest work, worship, joy. And all 
good souls in all worlds will continue to raise it, 
and work to accomplish it, till nowhere in the 
universe shall there be one of the vast family of 
man with any cause to cry on his own behalf, or 
or in behalf of any human being— ''Deliver us 
from evil." 



Then ask ub not. why, day by day, 
The same sweet mornlni; prayers we say; 
Why, night by night, our even-song 
Peals in the same soft strain along; 
Why children seek their mother's knee 

At eve, to lisp their prayer; 
While lingers rosy -fingered sleep 

0*er their fringed eyelids fair. 

Nor say, "Ye vex God's patient ear; 
And vain the strains that linger here, 
A soulless form, a weary round, 
A ory that hath no echoing sound; 
Te hear no voice, ye see no sign. 

Adown heaven's crystal stair. 
No white-robed angels, gliding, bring 

An answer to your prayer." 

Nay. but G-od loves the constant cry; 

He wills the words should never die 

That speak our needs. Prayer pushes prayer 

Up into heaven's sublimer air; 

Around the throne eternally 

They pass and still repass; 
Our whispers are the airs that breathe 

Above the sea of glass I 



The Divine Doxology. 






Thine is the EnraDOMl Everlastlnfir God. 

In all thy works thy sovereignity Is shown; 
Justice and Meroy wait upon thy nod. 

And Truth upholds the pillars of thy throne. 
Thine is the PowebI— to tame the rebel heart. 

To make the serpent erentle as the dove. 
Comfort and peace and wisdom to Impart, 

And to do all things by thy wondrous Love! 
Thine is the Globt— not of earthly kingrs, 

Not thine their empty pomp and poor renown. 
But with thy croodness the empyrean ringrs. 

Love is thy scepter. Love thy trlorious crown; 
While earthly thrones return to dust aeraln. 
Thine shall endure forevermore. AmenI 

Chablotte a. JebauIiD. 
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The oldest manusorlpts do not contain this 
^clause, and It Is probably the work of some pen 
that framed it after the death of Ohrist, and yet it 
is so in keeping with all that has gone before it, 
and with the entire tenor of Christianity, and so 
flows onward as the natural ending of the Divine 
Model of worship, that one can scarcely help 
wishing that it might have been the con* 
elusion of the prayer, as it fell from the lips of 
Jesus. And certainly the utterance of it by the 
millions of Christians during more than eighteen 
centuries, and its place in the affections of all 
Christian people, lift these sublime words iato 
the composition of which, in the affections of man- 
kind, at least, it forms a portion. As I have read 
the criticisms of scholars on this point, and 
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weighed them against the universal employment 
of these words, and the affection of Christendom 
for them, I have said, as thousands have said of 
Sterne's beautiful apothegm — ^^God tempers the 
wind to the shorn lamb," it must be a portion of 
the Bible I Whether sp oken by Ohris f, or added by 
the apostle, or by a subsequent hand, it is the cli- 
max and end of a perfect whole, so that now, after 
the consecration of pious usage, the great formula 
seems mutilated by the omission of the precious 
words. We therefore employ it as the theme 
of our eleventh discourse. 

We have here the basis of all that has gone be- 
fore, and the reason why the petitions offered 
should be granted— why the great doctrinal and 
practical truths previously announced can be de* 
pended upon. The Father's name should and will 
be hallowed; his kingiom ought to and must 
come; his will should and will be done every- 
where; we should depend upon him for all needed 
good, for bread, the forgiveness of sins, safety in 
temptation, and ultimate deliverance from evil, — 
why— "for," that is, because "thine [God's, the 
Father's] is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory, forever." Each ascription In 
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this doxology, eaoh member of this grand sum- 
ing up, dates back to what has gone before, and 
<3onstitutes the reason of it. And so we are taught 
that we should pray for the coming of God's 
kingdom, because, 

I. Thine is the kingdom. We ask that he may 
fully and everywhere reign, whose right it is, and 
the reason why we ask, and ask in faith, and so ex- 
pect the fulfillment of our request, is given in the 
great fact that the kingdom is God's. V 

Christians are too apt to forget that this fact is 
a perfect guaranty that his reign will be univer- 
sal, ultimately,— that is, that the Father's rule and 
authority will be finally established. All are in 
fact his children. All are under obligations to 
recognize the relation. As fast as it is acknowl- 
edged his reign is extended — his kingdom has 
come. And the appeal for its universal extension 
und prevalence is the fact of the universal owner- 
ship. He is the legitimate andj only sovereign. 
The whole family OT^es allegiance to the univer- 
sal Father. ''Thine is the kingdom." 

''Tes," but says an objector, ''as a matter of fact, 
all men do not acknowledge fealty. There are 
xebellious subjects. If his is the kingdom, now, 
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while there are millions disobedient, why may it 
not always remain so?" The answer is: This 
language is uttered prospectively. There is, in- 
deed, no future with God, all is a oonstant now. 
Pcist and future with him are merged in the pre- 
sent. His being knows no suocession. A fact 
stated in reference to him, though to us its con- 
summation may be ages off in the t%c future, to 
him has already arrived. 

To illustrate this in nature. The scientific man 
will tell you that all the past epochs of creation 
on this planet were only premises of which man 
id the conclusion. Dig through all the sediment- 
ary strata that contain fossil rem]iins of former 
modes of life, and you will see that they all point 
forward toward man. Begin with the lowest form 
of life, the record of which i3 left to us, on the 
leaves of rock beneath us, and follow the volume 
through till you come to its last page, man, and 
you are toM that the will of God was being exe- 
cuted toward that end from the beginning. Man 
is the prophetic word uttered by each and all; 
each is an index pointing forward to the advent of 
creation's crown, the image of God,l!iian. At any 
moment a being who could have seen in the long. 
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future the whole series,— the vast and varied pro- 
gression of life, would have said that man was just 
as much created in the divine mind, in the 
creator's plan, at the beginning, even, when the 
first lazy mollusk stirred in the ooze, as when 
Adam and Eve, in the glory of human beauty, 
walked erect in the world completed for them. 
The purpose of God, his plan, his kingdom of life 
and nature are seen at the end and not in the be- 
ginning, by man, but with God these are ac- 
complished facts in every stage of progress. That 
plan is seen, however, by man, in the completed 
work, and not in its progress. Just as the plan of 
the architect is seen in the finished building, and 
not in the rubbish of the progres3 of construction ; 
Just as the plan of the sculptor is not in the half- 
hewn block, but in the marble miracle that coun- 
terfeits life. 

It is Just so in the moral universe. God has a 
perfect kingdom, that is in ideal plan. It is 
not yet completed. The grand, gradual work is 
in progress. This purpose is the complete obedi- 
ence of all the members of the family. But an 
element exists in the progress of tliis moral result 
that does not exist in the kingdom of nature. 
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There is a moral agency. And yet that agency is 
a contingency provided for. It was taken into 
the account, and the plan was laid dependent upon 
that. He who knew that moral beings possessed 
an agency which he gave them, and which they 
would often and for a long time abuse, did not 
change his plan on that account, but tells us that 
his purpose shall not fail; that his will shall be 
executed; that ''he doeth his will in the armies of 
heaven and among the inhabitants of the earth;*' 
that his is the kingdom. This language can not 
be uttered unless the result is a certain one. To 
say that it is not true because all men are not yet 
obedient, is like saying, when looking at an or- 
chard in January, that God does not intend it to 
bear fruit because there is no fruit on it then. From 
the nature of the case the work is a progressive 
C(ne, and there must be time allowed it If it is 
seen to be a certain result, though it be long ages 
away, the language of those who have faith in it 
can be the language of certainty, and they can 
speak of it as already accomplished. If it is never 
to be done because yet undone, then no Ohristian 
ba^ a right to say ''Thine is the kingdom." 
Paul met such objections as these la his day» 
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and this is the way he disposed of them: "Thou 
hast put all things in subjection under his 
feet For in that he put all in subjection 
under him, he left nothing that is not put under 
him. But now we see not yet all things put 
under him. But we see Jesus, who was 
made a little lower than the angels for the suffer- 
ing of death, crowned with glory and honor,— 
that he by the grace of God should taste death 
for every man." That is, the plan is laid, the 
means are adopted and adapted— all the condi- 
ions are considered, all the obstacles are weighed, 
and yet, though it may be ages hence, so certain 
is the consummation of universal obedience, that 
Jesus teaches all Christians everywhere to say, 
"Thine is the kingdom." The end then must be 
certain. "Thy kingdom come, for thine is the 
kingdom," can only consistently be uttered by 
the heart that believes that the blessed govern- 
ment of the Father shall yet subdue every child 
of his to willing and happy obedience. And be- 
lieving this, and realizing that heaven is to 
consist in this, the prayer couched in these words, 
and offered in faith, will build up that blessed 
^Ing lorn, Id the worshiping soul, day by day. 
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n. Not only is the kingdom God's, but the 
power, also. "Thinb is the kinqdom and the 
powEB." Do not let us forget that all these words 
have a meaning, not only in themselves, but in 
their relation to each other. These sentences 
have a logical sequence. Let thy name be hal- 
lowed, thy kingdom come, thy will be done, bless 
us in all things, and deliver us from evil, why? 
F(yr^ because, thine is the power to accomplish all 
this. Then if it is not done, what will be the 
reason? Do you not see that if God has the 
power to accomplish a certain result, and does 
not do it, it is because he has not the desire 
— the disposition? And therefore that any 
Ohristian who is so skeptical as to deny the 
comicg of a blessing that God is able to give, 
impeaches his goodness? So that if we say, 
"Thy kingdom come, thy will be done, deliver us 
from evil, for thine is the kingdom, and the 
power," unless we believe fully, implicitly, that he 
will deliver vs, the family, ani establish his 
kingdom in all hearts, we accuse him of not being 
willing to do what he i^ able to do for his own 
children? And further, that we contradict, in thus 
saying, the continual declarations of Scripture^ 
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that prove that it is the will, the desire of God 
that his ohildren shall obey him at last? And if 
our Father has the will and the power to provide 
for all his ohildren in time and eternity, and does 
not do it, who can explain the reason of failure? 
It will not do to say that man's agency, or stub- 
bornness, or sin, or anything else will or can pre- 
vent the triumph of good over evil, because the 
Father has the will and the power both, to accom- 
plish the welfare of the whole family. Thus he 
is not a being who would but cannot, as Armin- 
ianism represents him, nor one who can but will 
not, as Oalvinism paints him. But while he is a 
Father, and therefore will, he is an omnipotent 
king, and therefore can, ultimate the perfection 
of his intelligent offspring. All this is included 
in that brief sentence — *Thine is the power. ** 
And what a source of confidence is this truth! 
It is the eternal foundation on which faith and 
hope may build — standing on which they can 
never be shaken. The being who holds the ocean 
in the hollow of his hand— who sprinkles the 
stars as dust across the dome of night — who holds 
all the material universe suspended on his finger, 
is no less mighty in the moral than in the m^te- 
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rial universe. He Is evolving his vast plans 
everywhere, and is working out the problem of 
man's redemption with the same unerring cer- 
tainty in the moral universe that is demonstrated 
in the steps of progress that lead from the 
lowest organism up to man in the material crea- 
tion. 

ThuB "his high tuk hell oonflnmmate, 
And good from evil, love from hate 
Shall be wrought out through sin and pain, 
And all be bright and free again.** 

As surely as every stage of progress in the ma- 
terial creation led from lower to higher till man 
completed the scale, so shall moral imper- 
fection be overcome by his irresistible power, 
and he shall perfect his final will. The omnipo- 
tence of God is faith's sure foundation, and the 
^aranty that every purpose of our Father 
towards his children shall be accomplished. 

m. Thine is the kingdom and the powbb and 
THE GLOBT. The glopy is God's. The glory of 
what? Of achievement. While man is an agent 
of God, he is not entitled to the glory of the 
ultimate triumph of goodness in his own heart, or 
the world. ''It is God that worketh within us 
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both to will and to do, of his good pleasure." 
But have you ever asked yourself in what the 
glory of any being consists? The question is 
easily answered. It is in his success in what he 
undertakes. Does a man attempt cultivating a 
farm? If the bushes chase him off, if the thorn 
and thistle wave their flags defiantly where 
fruits and flowers should flourish, he is shamed 
by his works; but if he produce great crops, 
his is the glory of being a good farmer. If one 
attempt being a musician, and what he writes 
cannot be performed, or what he executes is dis- 
cordant jargon, he is only disgraced as a musi- 
cian. His glory is found in his success. The 
glory of the mechanic is in a flne piece of work; 
of the orator, in a finished production; of the 
sculptor, in a symmetrical statue; of the archi- 
tect, in a handsome building. There is never any 
glory in defeat and failure, but only in success. 
"Thine is the globt." Whom do we address in 
these words? **Oue FathebT What, then, is a 
father's glory? A virtuous and happy family. 
A good father may have unruly and disobedient 
children, but it is because he is deficient in ability 
to control them. He has the desire. He would 
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if he could, render them all good and happy. So 
far as he falls short of wisdom and power to keep 
them in the paths of obedience, he does not 
glorify his name as a parent His glory is in the 
exact ratio of his success in rearing his family 
aright. A weak man who tried to bring up his 
children well, but who failed from any deficiency 
of his^wn, cannot be said to be glorified as a 
father. And certainly not, if he had no will to 
rear them thus. 

If the Lord's Prayer addressed God as a gov- 
ernor merely, or a king destitute of fatherly af- 
fection, if he used mere will-force — a mere dis- 
play of power, though he succeeded in crushing 
the ylctims of his wrath, we might say that he 
had glorified himself after a certain fashion, as a 
knife is glorified by cutting, or a hammer by 
crushing; but we are addressing our Father in 
Hearen, and after asking for the hallowing of his 
name, the coming of his kingdom, the doing of 
his will, the giving of all good, and the final de- 
liverance of all his children from evil, we say, 
"for hine U the glory"— the glory of what? of 
doing all this. 

We do not, of course, say that all this is now 
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done, but that, depending on almighty power, it 
is 80 sure, the means are so well es^^ablished, and 
all is so certain to be finally as God would have 
it, that Christian faith can see that his glory is 
already assured. Consider a moment. Look 
down the vista of centuries. See the means 
adapted to their designed ends by infinite wis- 
dom, and furthered by perfect power, in obedi- 
ence to plans inspired by infinite love. There 
are error, evil, sin, and all manner of imperfection 
incident to the progress of the work, but the plan 
as recorded in Holy Writ, is like the final end, des- 
titute of it. The whole family is delivered, — 
nothing less than this is the Divine intent. Can 
failure to accomplish this glorify the Father? 

It has been asserted that immortal souls 
may promote the divine glory, by beinc: victims 
of the divine wrath. They were not created for 
that, it is admitted. They were intended to wor 
ship and love and praise God their Father. But 
can failure to do that, glorify him? No; show 
me an organist so disgusted with his instrument, 
that he falls to splitting it into kindling-wood; 
show me a sculptor, unable to carve a form of 
beauty, dashing the precious marble to fragments 
10 
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in his anger; show me the mechanio whose me- 
chanism refuses to run, tearing it to pieces in 
his rage; point me to the earthly parent who 
can not control his boys, and who, therefore, 
cruelly torment^Ei them, without regard to their 
welfare, and when you can persuade yourself that 
they thus promote their glory, you may discover 
some reason for supposing that God's glory can 
be promoted in any similar way. 

He requires obedience, love, worship. He 
created his children to serve him. He desires, 
demands their service. They can only promote 
his glory by fulfilling the Intention of their crea- 
tor. As David said: ''Whose offereth praise, 
glorifieth me, and to him who ordereth his con- 
versation aright, will I show the salvation of God." 
And as that wonderful account in the Old Testa- 
ment informs us, when Moses said to God, "Show 
me thy glory," Jehovah answered, "I will make all 
my goodness pass before thee." 

The goodness of the Father, Illustrated in the 
happiness of his offspring— a happiness dictated 
by goodness, planned by wisdom, and executed 
by power, each infinite and all harmoniously 
achieving perfect suocess^this alone can pro- 
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mote the glory of God. And far beyond all diso- 
bedienoe and error and sin and sorrow, the eye 
of Christian faith must perceive universal obedi- 
ence, truth, holiness and joy, and this grand re- 
sult we always announce, if we say understand- 
ingly, and give to the words their full meaning, 
"Thine is the glory." 

Thine is the kingdom and the poweb and the 
GLOBT, voBEYBB." Thls is the ground of encour- 
agement on which we may rely for the answer to 
our prayers, the fulfillment of our petitions. The 
Father's kingdom is to be universal and perpetual. 
The Fatiier's power is to be irresistible always. 
The Father's glory is to be eventuated, as it only 
can be, in the unity and elevation of the family, 
and so certain Is it— though the consummation 
be countless centuries away, depending not on 
fallible man but on an immutable God, that the 
confident Ohristian worshiper may by faith an- 
ticipate the end, and cry with a sublime exulta- 
tion, in the language of assurance : ''Thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory, forever." 

Thus this wonderful petition ends, as it begins, 
with God. The two first words. Our Father, 
really include all the words that follow them, but 
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they are explained by what follows. As the 
grand symphony of some master of song com- 
mences with the theme that is never wholly 
lost sight of— that appears again and again with 
ever new power, and at length closes the compo- 
sition by recalling and repeating the theme, the 
close comprehending and enforcing all that has 
gone before, — so here, the wonderful words ''Our 
Father" suggest all that can be said or thought 
of worship, devotion, of doctrinal and practical 
truth, and yet, the same truths are again re- 

• 

hearsed — the entire prayer is concentrated into 
its close, and the conclusion rises to the sublime 
majesty of the flnale in the anthem— the grand 
chorus of Ohristian worship. The Apostle said: 
''Of him and through him and to him are all 
things, to whom be glory forever." It is but a 
paraphrase of our text: Tor thine is the king- 
dom and the power and the glory, forever." 

Tes, rising unto God from all his works, from 
the least of them uato the greatest in the mate- 
rial universe — ^from atom to star, are macifold 
voices uttering in many languages the same truth 
— written on everything alike, — this one grand 
inscription is the testimony of nature to its 
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Maker. The same truth with infinitely greater 
emphasis, is due from man, who of all God's 
oreatures is entitled to call him Father. When the 
meaning of that word, and all that it implies, and 
all the relations that grow out of it are under- 
stood and realized, filial love and obedience will 
be the spontaneous growth of the soul, and wor- 
ship will be a second nature a divine instinct, an 
irresistible impulse. 

Let us try to fathom its meaning, and so ap- 
propriate it that we may in all life's varied ex- 
periences realize that we have a loving Father 
ever near, whose name is the synonym of all that 
is holy and good, whose universal kingdom is 
coming with irresistible march, whose will con- 
quers all obstacles, who dispenses only good to 
his children, whatever may seem to betide,— who 
forgives, and protects, and delivers from all evil, 
and in his own time and way does for all better 
than they can ask, or even think. To quicken 
our devotion and increase our love and faith and 
obedieace, let all the prayer we give to our God 
and Father, have the spirit, if not the words, of 
this grandest of doxologles: ''For thine is the 
kingdom and the power and the glory, forever." 



Dear Ck>mf orterl Eternal LoTst 

If thoa wilt stay with me, 
Ot lowly thouchts and simple ways 

m baUd a house for thee. 

Who made this beatin^r heart of ml]i0» 

Bnt thou, my heavenly snest 7 
Let no one have it. then, bat thee, 

Andletitbethy restl 

^ A aniet, patient heart, that meekly seryes his Lord. 
Qod'8 flncer joys to tonch; it is his harpsichord. 

—Cherubic ISlgrim^ 

Qod*s spirit falls on me as dewdrops on a rose. 
If I bat like a rose to him my heart anclose. 

--CJierubie FUorim^ 



/ 



The Divine Amen. 



Thoa Gk>d of alll infuse light into the souls of men, where- 
by they may be enabled to know what is the root whence all 
their evils sprincr. and by what means they may ayoid them. 

Great Gk>d, have pity on the wicked, for thon didst every- 
thin^rfor their good when thou madest them good.— Xoadi. 

Good prayers never come creeping home. I am sure I 
shall receive either what I ask or what I should ask.— 
BisTiop Hall. 

Gall upon me in the time of trouble, so will I hear thee, and 
thou Shalt praise me.— David. 



THE DIVINE AMEN, 



MATT. vt:13, 

I would not extend this series of discourses on 
the Lord's Prayer unreasonably far, nor seem to 
try to make more out of the subject than is legiti- 
mate, but I have thought of several ideas as I 
have passed rapidly along through the various 
topics, that were not fully presented under their 
appropriate sentences, and I make this one word 
the text of a resumS of the whole subject 

The word "Amen" is the same in Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, English, German and other languages. It 
is, in fact, pure Hebrew, and is one of the very few 
words that has the requisite vitality to survive all 
changes, to resist all attempts at translation, and 
so it voyages on from language to language, and 
from generation to generation, unchanged. No 
other word, no single sentence in the English 
tongue, which is so fertile in emphatic ex- 
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presslons, in terms of force, can take its place. 
This brief word is the best attainable to utter the 
intended ideas. It is not here for nothing; it is 
the climax, the conclusion, the symmetrical end 
and finish of a peifect whole. It has a compound 
meaning. It possesses the force of a petition. 
He who employs it declares that he wishes 
that done which is asked for, or affirmed, as 
though he had said, "So may it be.* t It 
has the force, also, of expectation, and is 
therefore a synonym of the sentence, "So shall it 
be." It is equal, therefore, to the strongest sen- 
tence we can use to denote aspiration and satis- 
faction. When a declaration is made, and the 
word Amen is added, it is not a mere desire that 
it may be fulfilled, with no expectation, nor is it a 
sullen or unwilling acquiescence in what is inevit- 
able. Both thoughts are fused, welded together* 
and are included in one short word, and he who 
gives it its meaning — does not employ it thought- 
lessly, or ignorantly — he who uses it with its full 

\ The word "Amen," with which the Lord's Prayer clcsefl, be- 
longs with the doxology, and was probably not employed by the 
SaTlor at the end of the prayer, bnt it is soffioient to our parpoie 
to know that the Savior repeatedly uses the word in the dis- 
course, both before and after he attnrs the prayer. Wherever 
*'verily'' ooonrs the orininal is "Amen.** 
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Talue, says, ''Let this be so," "This shall be so," 
"So may it be," "So shall it be." 

Applying these thoughts, then, at the end of the 
Lord's Prayer, we find in this word the distilled 
essence, tho concentrated spirit and force of the 
whole. No paraphrase of ours, however extended, 
could more emphatically state our desire that all 
that we have prayed for may be granted, or our 
confident expectation that it will be. Let us then 
throw its light backward on what we have been 
considering. It will illuminate the whole, as 
when, examining the vast interior of some 
splendid edifice, we have inspected its features 
one by one, leaving it, we turn and light it up by 
the guide's torch, and catch a general view at 
once. And as we look back acd recall what has 
been said, it will call up the more prominent 
points of what we have found to be the scope of 
this Divine petition. 

The first direction is. After this manner, there- 
fore, pray ye. The duty and the pleasure of 
prayer are acknowledged by us, when we employ 
this final word. When commanded to pray, we 
not only obey, but with delight. It is a pleasure 
and a joy, as well as a privilege and a duty. 
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Ohristians sometimes talk of taking up the cross of 
prayer, as though it were a burden. It often is^ 
because the worshiper looks upon it only as a 
duty. It is a burden when the being worshiped is 
not loved. But the moment filial relations are 
discovered, duty is forgotten in delight For 
while prayer is natural to men, they often err as 
to the character of the object adored, and only 
find the exercise delightful when the being 
addressed is seen to be altogether divine. And 
the manner of the model is one to which every 
reflecting, religious being can cordially say Amen. 
It asks no changes in God's character — no varia- 
tion in hid plans and purposes; it recognizes hi& 
perfections and supplicates in faith only what his 
perfect will demands. While God cannot be 
changed, man may be, and the object of this, as of 
all forms of true worship, is to elevate the wor- 
shiper into higher spiritual experiences and eepe- 
cially to give acquiescence with the Divine Will, 
And that we may thus rise, this model is given us,, 
and so the office of formal prayer is to be, as we 
have shown at length, brief, comprehensive,, 
direct, simple, natural. It covers all the ground 
of the divine perfections, and of human wants* 
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And the test of our possession of the Ohrlstiaa 
spirit is in this : Oan we, when told to pray unto- 
God in the manner of the Lord's Prayer, in sub- 
stantially those terms, believing in all that is in- 
volved, and aoquiesoing in and desiring all, say 
Amen? 

I. Owr Father w?io art in Heaven, Do we men* 
tally divest Deity of all that is incompatible with 
the paternal attitude? Are we willing he should 
be without those finite oharacteristios that have so 
generally been ascribed to him? Do we believe 
that he is without them? Do we look on him a& 
a Father, absorbing all his traits in that one rela- 
tion? Simply, as his children, do we turn to him, 
and seek to love cuid worship him, as children 
should, a Father? And do we, also, look on all 
others as members of the great family of which he 
is the head? We cannot say the first words, nor 
the last word of the great formula, unless we 
acknowledge that all God's attributes concentrate 
in the one of Infinite Love; that no child of his 
C€Ui be Injured by us or another; that he will do 
nothing and allow nothing that the tenderest 
earthly parent would not, and that he will do all 
that any such would, if he had the power, by each 
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and all his offspring. We say that God is our 
Father and the Father of all by the right of crea- 
tion, by the image he has bestowed, by his love 
for us, and his purpose in us. If the prayer went 
no further than the opening sentence, all the 
ground-work of love, and faith, and duty toward 
God, all the obligations man owes his brother, and 
the duty and destiny of all are comprehended, and 
we acknowledge them and profess them, when con- 
sidering the golden sentence, fathoming its pro- 
found meaning, we say, as we weigh the words. 
Amen, 

The astronomer to whom Jesus has interpreted 
nature, sees the stars arransce themselves, until 
they spell the one divine word; the botanist reads 
it on every flowery petal ; the scientist detects the 
cipher in all the works of God; the student of 
human life who sincerely worships, hears it 
uttered above all the din of time ; and no one can 
hear, or see, and fervently repeat it, who does not 
catch something of its divinity, to enrich him in 
his highest nature. 

Now there have been, there are yet representa- 
tions of the character of Deity, to which no soul 
o€ui give its hearty ''Amen," or even its assent, 



1 
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There are traits ascribed to him that no moral 
being was ever able to rejoice in. But whoever 
objected to that representation given in this 
pray^? Who could wish it otherwise? Had ic 
been "our King," "our Judge," *our Ruler," or any 
other title, it would not be all that the soul desires. 
But ''Father" is so capacious and so discriminating 
that it contains all that is good, and nothing that 
is evil. So, too, there are relations and duties de- 
volved on man, by other views of God, that are 
repulsive, horrible even. How can one assent to 
the endless separation of friends, the final aban- 
donment of millions to evil, the continual reign of 
sin and sorrow, that are the inculcations of other 
statements of the character of Deity? Of all the 
millions who have accepted those errors, not 
oae could say "Amen" to them, giving to the 
word its full force. But he who shuts out of his 
creed all that is Incompatible with the Divine 
Fatherhood, as he worships God, and recognizes 
the practical relations involved towards God and 
man, has the whole divine character mirrored in 
his heart, as heaven is reflected in a dewdrop, and 
carries with him a practical impulse that touches 
every duty and relation in life. All worship, all 
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religion towards God and man is really included 
in the words "Our Father," and we give to heaven 
a solemn pledge of allegiance thereto, wheut 
uttering them, or hearing them uttered, we add, 
^Amen," 

IT, "Hallowed be Thy Name." This is not a mere 
desire that the name of the Father may not be 
desecrated by profane usage. And is it not a 
species of profanity to withhold the real, true 
name of Deity, and substitute an inferior, perhaps 
opposite one? Suppose we apply a name to an 
officer of the government that is far inferior to 
that which expresses his official position. Or, 
suppose we ascribe conduct to parents or friends 
that is entirely contrary to their known character. 
Do you not see that we thus are guilty of a species 
of irreverence? We can only hallow the name of 
a saint by applying the terms that express the 
character. Profanity, commonly so-called, is not 
only a violation of this language, but it is an 
assent to any representation of God that falls 
short of a pure and perfect and infinite Fatherhood. 
We do not hallow his name, unless we desire to 
see him only as a parent, and believe of him only 
that which belongs to a loving Father's character 
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and oonduot— unless we see that dearest of names 
in heavenly cipher, in all the works of his hands, 
in all the dispensations of life, everywhere and al- 
ways. When bidden to hallow the name of God, 
in the thoughts of the mind, the impulses of the 
heart, the words of the lips, and the works of the 
hands — that means to see all our service to be 
that of children, and look upon God only as a 
Father. Unless we not only wish this to be so, but 
believe it Is so, we cannot respond by this em- 
phatic word. And the proof that our Amen is 
genuine, is meant, is not an idle echo, is given by 
our conduct. Unless we are ourselves doing the 
things that God is doing— unless we are copying 
the justice, the truth, the mercy, the various moral 
attributes that unite in God's chosen name, our 
Amen has no more significance than the prayer 
of the poor simpleton who wrote out his petition 
once for all, to save the trouble of repetition, and, 
pinoing it to the bedstead, was accustomed to say 
on retiring, "Here is my prayer." 

We think that ridiculous enough, but let me say 
that any Christian is just such a praying machine 
and is no more a sincere worshiper who says 
^Hallowed be thy name,** unless he not only ven- 
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erates, but is trying to imitate, the traits of obar- 
aoter that are represented by that name. Such a 
machine is the unmeroif ul, the unjust man, who 
is not at least striving to be just and merciful* 

*'He prayeCh beet who loreth most 
All ttiinga, both great and BnuJl, 

For the dear Gh>d who loveth ni, 
He made and loveth all." 

So of all the moral attributes of Qod. Each of 
them is included in the great name, and it is not true 
that we can venerate, hallow the whole, if we disre- 
gard, ignore any part. We must, if our worship 
means anything, try with all our power to imitate 
the being on whose name we call. This is the 
significance of those words of Jesus, ""Love your 
ememies, bless them that curse you, do good to 
them that hate you, and pray for them that de- 
spitefully use you and persecute you; that ye 
may be the children of your Father which is in 
heaven, for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and sendeth his rain on the just 
and on the unjusf We honor God most and pray 
best, when we try hardest to be like him. If he 
were unkind, if he were unmerciful, then we 
might better justify such misconduct in ourselves. 
If the descriptions of him we find in creeds, of his 
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disposition and oonduct toward millions of his 
offepring were true, we might be said to hallow 
his name by similar misconduct. But because 
he combines all the traits of a perfect Fatherhood, 
— care, love, protection, justice, mercy, truth, and 
all goodness, we in our turn must do the same. 

nL "Thy Kingdom come.' This kingdom is 
within the soul— it is seen in works of beneficence 
in the world; it is righteousness and peace and 
joy; it is the Father's sway over the hearts of his 
family; it is the fulfilling of his commands by the 
individual to himself, and by each towards all ; it is 
freedom, and truth, and benevolence, and charity; 
and the prayer for its extension is the prayer that 
all souls may receive it, and be controlled by its 
laws. To offer it is to pledge the soul to carry it 
out To say Amen to it, is to be on the side of 
every righteous principle, — to be anxious to 
advance whatever is right and true and good; is 
to be at work in our own improvement, and in 
making the world happier and better. When we 
hear this devout aspiration, ''Thy Kingdom come/ 
and respond Amen, we say : 

**OoiiM, Uxigdom of our God, 
Bwoet zsign of U|^t and lore, 
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Bhed peaoe and hope and Joy abioad. 
And wisdom from abo^e 

Oyw our Bpixlts first 

Bxtend tby healing rel^n. 
There raise and qaenoh the laered thintf 

That ne-ver pains again. 

Oome, kingdom of our Gk>d, 

And make the broad earth thine ; 
Stretch o'er her lands and isles the rod 

That flowers with grace diTine." 

Yes, and it is to anticipate the era when God's 
Kingdom, the Heavenly Father's sway, shall uni- 
versally prevaiL 

This divine model of prayer is paternal in its 
spirit and purpose — in all its penalties and re- 
wards, and ends in a perfect family, obedient to 
the Infinite Parent And when his will shall be 
the law in every soul, and thus what we may tech- 
nically call his kingdom ends in the reconcilia- 
tion of all to the Father— then redeemed and 
glorified ones will look onward for the incoming 
of the Divine Life, and cry as earnestly as the 
new-born Ohristian for what will forever and for- 
ever continue to come to the earnest seeker, as 
infinite ages lapse away. For it is true that new 
and higher and diviner life will come and continue 
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to come to each soul individually— to mankind on 
earth as a vast family,— and to all souls in the 
great Hereafter* as, comprehending the beauty and 
glory of God's truth, and character and plan, and 
rising into higher and nearer acquaintance with 
it, they enter into that filial relation with him 
consciously, in which he has created them, — and 
realizing the sanctity of his holy name, and the 
duty and loyalty they owe to him, in heart and 
life, not only elevate their voices, but the affec- 
tions of their hearts, and the acts of consecrated 
lives, in that prayer whose five words epitomize 
all the duties man owes his Father and the race, — 
**Our Father — Thy kingdom come.* 

rv. ^Thy will he. done on earth <i8 it is in hea* 
ven." Pierre Bernard applies this language thus : 
^Toward us without resistance, by us without 
compulsion, universally without exception, eter- 
nally without declension.'' Nature demonstrates 
that God's will is done in the inaterial universe, 
and our hearts tell us it ottght to be in the moral 
world, even where it comes in contact with 
other wills. But when we offer this prayer, is it 
the petition of faith? Do we feel certain that 
at length God's will shall be done? No soul who 
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does not, can say Amen to the request. It Is 
only as we realize that the will of the Father is 
obeyed in the goodness and happiness of the 
children, and that it will be obeyed in the bless- 
edness of the entire family, that we can utter this 
word, the concentration of desire and expecta- 
tion, to the petition, ''Thy will be done." 

Yes, the will of God is done by every orb that 
pursues its journey along the trackless ether; 
its way is traced by the divine finger, and 
it never deviates a hair's breadth from that pre-ap- 
pointed circuit. The will of God is done by the 
myriads of immortals, panoplied in holiness, who 
fill the mansions of light in the heavenly 
spheres of being. So in each of us — so in all the 
moral universe, in thought, in word, in life, in ex- 
perience, the will of the Father shall be obeyed. 
God's perfect will in human beings is not 
seen here on earth. He has willed each moital 
being to become a glorified angel. Here in the 
flesh we are the crawling worm. The grave is 
our chrysalis, the shroud is our cocoon, and only 
when we burst the cerements of the tomb, do we 
illustrate God's perfect will in us. To sing and 
praise in heaven is God's plan, his will. The 
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Amen to this prayer is full of faith in its accom- 
plishment. 

V. ''Give U8 this day our daily bread.'* Do we 
recognize the hand of God in our temporal bene- 
fits? Do we remember, daily, that ^man cannot 
live by bread alone," but that ''every word that 
proceedeth from the mouth of God," is the soul's 
food? Do we remember, daily, that all our wants 
are supplied by his hand-— that ''every good and 
perfect gift cometh down from the Father of 
lights, with whom is neither varic^bleness nor the 
shadow of turning," and is it our fervent desire, 
^uttered or unexpressed," that every need may be 
ministered unto? Observe, it is a daily prayer. 
We do not ask a week's, or a month's, or a year's 
supply. We daily say, "Give us this day our 
daily bread." 

"Day by day the manna fall. 
Oh, to learn this lesBon well I 
Still by oonstant meroy fed, 
GlTe UB, Lord, our daily bread; 
Day by day, the promlBe reada, 
Daily strength for daUy needs. 

The Amen of our text means all this, or it 
means nothing for us. The ungrateful heart, the 
thankless soul, the being who is not trying to 
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grow in grace on the Bread of Life, as his body 
thrives on daiiy bread, has no real right to it. Nor 
is he ^ho is not doing all he can to bless others 
with plenty of all needed good. The generous 
hearty the expansive soul, the hands and feet that 
are willing to benefit others by their exertions, 
these are the best responses to this prayer. The 
''Amen" that gravitates heavenward with swiftest 
and surest progress, that never fails to reach the 
ear of God and bring back the answering bless- 
ing, that is heard quicker, and goes and comes 
further and faster than any other, is that which 
is spelled out in action, whose letters are deeds, 
whose syllables are shaped, not of breath, but 
modeled by the hands and feet. It is engraved 
on the heart of the sincere worshiper, and noth- 
ing can hinder it from blessing him who utters it 
thus, or keep it from being read with delight by 
God, and angels and men. 

VL "Forgive vs our debts as we forgive our 
debtors.* We are each other's debtors and cred- 
itors. Every act or thought on the part of another 
towards us, to our detrimentals a debt owed us 
by the trespasser. Do others seek the injury 
of our person, or name, or estate, or in any way 
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encroach on our welfare? Every such act is a 
trespass. How do we regard it? Is there a de- 
sire for retaliation, in return? !EiVil tidded to 
evil, or multiplied by evil, doubles or indefinitely 
increases the amount, and always to him who 
thus returns it. But met by its opposite, it 
lessens the amount, and sooner or later melts it 
away. When we say "Amen" to this far-reaching 
prayer, we really ask God to do by us, just as we 
do by those who in any way trespaiss against us. 
Id it not a fearful consideration that God always 
takes us at our word, and that we do reap just 
what we sow in this regard? 

And we also pray that we may be led to do by 
those who trespass against us, just as our dear 
Father is all the while doing by us. Are we 
struggling to achieve that divine disposition? 
We know it can be won and worn, for he who 
gives us this direction, himself, at the last, in the 
great trying hour of his destiny, prayed the prayer 
for his own cruel murderers. And if we mean the 
word when we are saying it, then are we cultivat- 
ing the blessed spirit it invokes, and by that 
process are attracting it to our own hearts, and 
our offences are obliterated by our spirit of for- 



V 
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glveness, as Sterne relates that the sin of Uncle 
Toby was washed out by the Beoordlng Angel's 
tear. Forgiveness' is the great word whose 
meaning we need to fathom. As we learn and 
illustrate it, we rise heavenward. And every 
kindly aot towards an ofTender, every deed that 
renders good for evil, is the sweet ''Amen" to this 
petition, whose rebound electrifies our own souls, 
as soon as it enters the Father's listening ear. 

YIL ^'And lead ils not into temptation, hut de^ 
liver 118 from evlL* We shrink from the induce- 
ments of evil that surround us on every hand. 
We pray to escape them, and be delivered from 
them. We would, all of us, in our best moments, 
rise superior to every ignoble thought, desire, 
pursuit, action. Evil successfully resisted, what- 
ever is low and mean and false and wrong fought 
against, this is the final word that attests our sin- 
cerity as we pray for deliverance. With such a 
spirit and such an effort, the Father is consciously 
with us, and one by one we tread besetting evils 
under our feet. The confession of weakness, the 
dependence on the Father's arm for help, the 
prayer that he will not abandon us when we are 
tempted, but will make us strong through the 
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dl8olpllD6 of trial, Borrow, p!d, evil in all ita forms, 
and enable us, and all others, at last to triumph 
over it,~thi8 prayer cannot be uttered from the 
heart, without making us daily victors in the bat- 
tle of life; and each response is not in four letters 
from the lips, but in an indelible record in the 
book of life, which is the heart of the actor! 
^Deliver ws from eviV* is the prayer, and every 
effort towards the right answers ''Amen I" 

VUL "For thine is the kingdom^ and the power 
and the glory, for ever.** Already, by anticipation, 
the kingdom of God is everywhere established. 
His power is requisite to the fulfillment of his 
purposes. And his glory shines, the serene light 
that is to envelop all things. We desire the 
kingdom to be God's, and the power and the 
glory. But do we believe that Hkeywill be? We all 
can say '*So may it be," but can we say, ^So 8haU 
it be?" Both ideas are in the words. And if we 
realize that it shall be so, do our hearts cry that 
it may be so? Then are we doing our utmost to 
make it Bo^ He who believes in the final result, 
and is not working to that end, is as faulty as 
be who wishes and labors to promote the king^ 
dom, power and glory of God, but fears that they 
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abaU fail of trultioiL Each haa but one syllable of 
tbe great and final word ot trae prayer. The two 
must unite before llie grand keynote of faith 
and duty is sounded in heaTen, or its eohoee re- 
aoond in the sonL 

Yes, eyery word of this prayer is in the pur- 
poses and promises of €k>d, and should be in the 
hearts and on the lips of men. The whole charac- 
ter of Gk>d, without a flaw, Willi nothing to take 
away» and nothing wanting; the duty of man to 
his Maker, his brother, and himself, his own des- 
tiny on earth and hereafter; all that relates to 
his welfare as an immortal being; all, and how 
much more, are here. This is the Oreed of creeds, 
yet couched in no dry, scholastic language, 
but in "thoughts that breathe" with devotional 
fire, and "words tliat bum" with pure and fer- 
vent worship; touching the heart and expand- 
ing its aflTections; quickening the aspirations of 
the soul; recreating, renewing the immortal 
nature of the child of the Infinite Father; so sim- 
ple that the lisping youth in Ufe's dewy 
morning can catch its glow and glory, and so 
all-comprehending that the wisest sage turns to it 
in all the perplexities of life, as the great medium ot 
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expression, the model of devotion, including all his 
wants, and uttering all the aspirations of his soul 
—oh, has the ^g»)rld ever seen any formula so in- 
clusive, so full of the truth and practice of religion 
in all its departments? I have seen much in it. 
I trust I have learned much from it. But I sit 
down before it to-day with new admiration for its- 
simplicity and sublimity, with new wonder at it& 
beauty of thought and expression, with new 
astonishment as I think of what it includes* and 
new love for the sweet spirit in which it steals 
into every soul that turns toward it, as the flower 
turns toward the sun, and as I try to rise to the 
apprehension of the Divine character it gives, the- 
duties belonging to man it prescribes, the destiny 
of the common family it portrays, and the happy 
condition of the race when the ideal plan shall be 
the grand result, I pause, and my soul, and hearty 
and all within me respond to so much as my poor 
perceptions can distinguish, and my feeble facul- 
ties realize, and one word expresses my hope, my 
faith, my desire, my belief, my prayer to God the 
Father of us all, for the common humanity* and 
that is the word ^^Arnen." 



(Bbmini. 



Another day Is Dumbered with'the past. 

Another night is given us for rest, 
Pather, my spirit at thy feet I cast, 

01 gather it unto thy loving breast. 

Look on its failures, efforts, and mistakes* 
Look on its inward stubborn roots of sin. 

Bee how the law that it accepts, it breaks, 
Lordl to thy secret presence take it in I 

Nightly, thou sendest rest to all the earth, 
Sendest a time for silence and returning, 

O, Father I teach me all the holy worth 
Of the still hours when thy clear stars are burning* 

Thou givest me rest that with the day's beginning 
I may rise strong and fresh for the new day. 

So, purged and rested from its frequent sinning. 
May my soul rise prepared for its strait way. 

Bless those that love me, those that love me not. 
Strengthen the feeble and uplift the grieving, 

Send to thy children, in whatever lot, 
Biches, and peace, and strength in true believing* 

Bo to thy arms my body I commit. 
My weary body to thine arms outspread; 

Prepare me to accomplish what is fit. 
And peace and pureness watch beside my bed. 



^glxmg ot a <|famil2. 



O make our house thy sanctuary I 

Gome In to us, a friendly truest, 
And In our circle ever tarry; 

^en shall we be forever blest. 
And thou, a house-mate, shall these 
Transfljirure into royal halls. 

Joy dwells. Lord, where'er thou stayest; 

Tliere blooms a heavenly blessedness; 
In silk thy poorest thou arrayest. 

Though men see but a ragged dress. 
The purest high delight is there. 

nd even in want is wealth, to spare. 

Thou every morning us awakest. 
And graciously to prayer dost call; 

The household cares thou undertakest; 
Thou knowest what is best in all. 

And care, though 'twere a leaden load. 

Is but a feather's weight with God. 

One tender bond all hearts embraces, 
A heavenly bond, thy hand hath wove; 

The rooms are turned to temple-spaces. 
Illumined with God's peace and love. 

Grace Is the sunshine of our home. 

And there God's angels go and come. 
'Translated from the German by Bev,C, T, BrOoJcB^ 



Call to ^rager. 



tDome to the morning prayer, 
Oome, let us kneel and pray;— 
Prayer is the Ghieftian's pilfirim staff. 
To walk with Gk>d all day. 

At noon, beneath the Book 
Of Afires, rest and pray; 
Sweet is that shelter from the heat, 
When the sun smites by day. 

At eyening, shut thy door. 
Bound the home altar pray; 
And, finding there the house of God 
At heaven's firate close the day. 

When midnight veils our eyes. 
Oh. it is sweet to say. 
I sleep, but my heart waketh. Lord, 
With thee to watch and pray I 



O love divine, that stooped to share 
Our sharpest pang, our bitterest tear, 

On thee we cast each earthborn care. 
We smile at pain while thou art nearl 

Though long the weary way we tread. 

And sorrow crown each lingering year» 
No path we shun, no darkness dread. 

Our hearts still whispering. Thou art nearl 

When drooping pleasure turns to grief. 
And trembling faith is changed to fear. 

The murmuring wind, the Quivering leaf, 
Shall softly tell us thou art nearl 

On thee we fling our burdening woe, 

Love Divine, forever dear. 
Content to suffer, while we know, 

Living and dying, thou art near! 

—Dr. 0, W. Holmes. 



Our Savior, (pattern of true holiness.) 
Continual prayed, us by ensample teaching. 

When he was baptized in the wilderness, 
In working miracles and in his preaching. 

Upon the mount, in garden groves of death. 

At his last supper, at his ptarting breath. 

Nothing more grateful in the highest eyes. 
Nothing more firm in danger to protect us, 

Nothing more forcible to pierce the skies. 
And not depart till mercy do respect us: 

And, as the soul life to the body gives. 

So prayer revives the soul, by prayer it lives. 

— Robert Southwell* 



